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Foreword 


By Edward Hallowell, M.D. 


or ago, aman came to my office in New York City (117 


West Seventy-second Street, third floor, if you are ever in the 
neighborhood and would like to drop in) to interview me for his soon- 
to-be-launched podcast called Faster Than Normal. I was interested 
because, with no small degree of trepidation, I had recently launched a 
podcast of my own, called Distraction. But unlike my visitor, I was and 
am a rank novice, a thoroughgoing nitwit at marketing and self- 
promotion, so I was eager to learn from this man who was about to 
interview me. His name was—is—Peter Shankman. 

I don’t believe I had ever met him before. You may think it strange 
that I say I don’t believe I had met him before, that I cannot say for 
sure whether I had met Mr. Shankman prior to that day in my office, 
but it is, Pm afraid, altogether typical of the workings of my mind that 
I do not always have at my fingertips an awareness of where I’ve been, 
what I’ve done, or the people I have met. My reality changes its 
contours on a daily, indeed hourly basis. 

So I felt somewhat on edge as I rose to greet Mr. Shankman, whom I 
now call Peter. Should I embrace him, as if he were an old friend, or 
should I extend my hand as if this were the first time we’d met, or 
should I do something somewhere in between? I was pretty sure the 
first option was out; even I remember dear old friends. But what if I 
had met him once or twice before? It would be awkward to say, “Good 
to meet you,” only to put him in the dicey spot of having to think of 
some way to tactfully let me know we’d met before. 

To my great relief Peter simply whisked into the room, started 
talking, and began to set up his equipment. I need not have worried a 
whit. He instantly understood, or intuited, my situation and carried the 


ball without a pause or a twitch. 

So it was that two men, one thirty-three years older than the other 
(yes, I am the older), both of whose brains are, to use Peter’s adept 
term, “faster than normal,” came to meet (for the ?th time) and begin, 
or resume, a lovely relationship. 

What happened between Peter’s entering the room and our embrace 
upon his leaving it (yes, in that hour or so we reached embracing 
terms) could serve as a documentary of the workings of faster than 
normal brains. 

Time raced by. Put differently, time disappeared. We completed 
each other’s thoughts, added on to each other’s sentences, interrupted 
without giving or taking offense, took in each other’s words and ideas 
(“take in” is more what people like us do, as opposed to “listen to”), 
pumped energy back and forth, while Peter conducted what could be 
called an interview but was more like a conversational jitterbug. 

I am still just getting to know Peter, but at the same time, I feel as if 
I’ve known him forever. There is a similarity among people with the 
kind of brain we share. There are major differences, to be sure, as each 
one of us is unique. But in a fundamental way, I “knew” Peter after 
about eleven seconds, and, I daresay, he “knew” me. 

Peter and I share a desire to celebrate this kind of brain, while at 
the same time offering pointers on how to get the best out of it, and 
dodge the worst. I’ve had sixty-seven years of living with this kind of 
brain—my own—and thirty-five years seeing patients who have it. I’ve 
also written six different books about it. I came to my place via a 
classical education and medical school; Peter came to it by the 
extraordinary power of his imagination, intuition, and drive. 

Plus one other ingredient I know of. The last time I saw Peter, we 
were on a panel together. In the audience sat Peter’s mother. She told 
me she comes to as many of his events as she can. I doubt it’s a stretch 
to say she played a pivotal role in Peter’s being the extraordinary man 
he is today. 

And just who is he? You will learn that, by inference, as you read 
this book. No matter the topic, every book reveals its author in ways 
far more subtle and true than any bio ever could. 

But let me add just a bit from what I’ve seen. Peter is a good man, a 
kind man, a devoted father, and a man who wants to leave the world a 
better place than when he found it, which he has already done 
(improve the world, that is, not leave it!). It is good to know, when 
reading a book, especially a book that offers you advice on how to live 
your life, that the author is a good person. 

And let me also say to you, dear reader (all of us authors consider 


our readers dear, to put it mildly), that the advice you will find herein 
is the best kind of advice. It is advice learned in the trenches, in the 
arena, on the fields of life. It is not professorial advice. It is not advice 
strained through a fine mesh of sanitary filtration. 

No, it is the kind of advice that you can not only use but relate to 
and feel in its source a kindred spirit, a person who has been there 
himself and is not sitting on high. 

Peter is a pioneer, an adventurer, an inventor, and a seer. But he is 
also a mensch. He wants you, the reader, to find in this book ways of 
making your life better. 

It is my firm belief that you will do exactly that. 

—Edward “Ned” Hallowell, M.D. 
The Hallowell Center 
New York City 


Chapter One 


An Introduction to the World of Attention 
Deficit . .. Ooh! Shiny! 


Ask me about my Attention Deficit Hyperactivity Disorder, or skydiving, 
or my bicycle. Do you ride bikes? Is that a cat? I like cats. I saw a rock. 
Hi! 

—tThe writing on my all-time favorite T-shirt 


H I, Pm Peter Shankman. I’m the most ADHD person you’re ever 


going to meet. But I’m also really, really proud of that. My ADHD is 
responsible for the majority of my success, and I’ve had a little bit of 
success. I’ve started and successfully sold three companies, the most 
well-known of which is called Help a Reporter Out (or HARO), which 
singlehandedly changed how journalists around the world find their 
sources and how companies and regular people get into the media. I’m 
also a worldwide keynote speaker, spending the majority of my time 
on an airplane to give keynote talks to major companies across the 
globe, including American Express, Disney, Huawei, Starwood Hotels, 
and hundreds of others. I host one of the top podcasts on ADD and 
ADHD, called (duh) Faster Than Normal. I run an online 
entrepreneurial community of more than three hundred people called 
ShankMinds. I’ve written four business books, including two 
bestsellers. I built a top-selling video course on ADHD, called the FTN 
Course. I go on TV a lot, including CNN, Fox, Bloomberg, and CNBC, 
talking about marketing, advertising, business, and the customer 
economy. I’m an Ironman Triathlete, a “B” licensed skydiver with more 
than four hundred jumps, and possibly most important, a dad to an 
amazing four-year-old daughter. 


While you’re reading this book, look for the word “SQUIRREL!” Why? 


Because I get it—I’m ADHD. I know that books in general are 
occasionally hard to read—not because we don’t like reading, but 
because sitting through sixty thousand words can, at times, make us 
want to do anything else. Again: I get it. That’s why I’m going to use 
the term “SQUIRREL!” When you see “SQUIRREL!” it means that I’m 
saying something even more useful than everything else. It’ll be 
something small, it'll be something tweetable or great for posting on 
Facebook, it’ll be something you’ll want to highlight and share with 
people, it’ll be a quick tip that can truly change your life. So keep an 
eye out for “SQUIRREL!” They’re essentially the cheat sheets of this 
book. 


I’ve also been diagnosed with ADHD three times, have a very 
addictive personality, and wake up every single morning sure that 
today will be the day I’m found out to be nothing more than a fraud 
who’s never done anything good in his life. ’ve blown countless past 
relationships because I didn’t know how to slow down and match the 
life-speed of my partner, I’ve had some spectacular failures, both 
professionally and personally, and for whatever this is worth, I’ve cried 
at more than 70 percent of all episodes of The West Wing. 

Needless to say, an introduction like that doesn’t get me very many 
matches at speed-dating events. 

If you’re reading this and you don’t have ADHD—or maybe you’ve 
never been diagnosed—or you know friends or family or loved ones 
who do—keep reading. One of the beauties of this book is that it’s also 
for everyone—not just those with ADHD. Those without it are going to 
learn just as much (if not more) from the tips, tricks, and hacks that I 
lay down here. Trust me—you’ll get three hours a day back in your 
life, just for starters. 

If you do have ADHD, though, some of the stories here will be 
incredibly familiar to you, I have no doubt. Like sitting in my dorm 
room at Boston University two days into my freshman year, asking 
myself why I simply couldn’t shut up every once in a while, because Pd 
just blurted out something that I thought was funny, but no one else in 
the room did, and I was sure I’d just blown the next four years of my 
social life. 

Or perhaps the frequent trips to the principal’s office in grade 
school, where one of my parents would come collect me after school, 
and each meeting would start with “If he only applied himself. . .” 

Maybe you might relate to the constant “WHAT THE HELL IS 
WRONG WITH YOU?” looks that I would get every time I had a new or 
(in my mind, anyway) amazing idea, after I presented it to my bosses, 


or even to people who I thought loved me. (Definitely one of the 
reasons I went out on my own professionally, that’s for sure.) 

During my time researching this book, and doing all of the 
homework for it, I’ve run into countless similar stories from people I’ve 
met, those whom I’ve interviewed on the podcast, and others who have 
e-mailed me out of the blue to say “I can relate.” 

Do any of these scenarios make any sense to you? 


After getting a note from the dean of students in my son’s bag six 
times in two weeks, I called the dean up and asked him point- 
blank, “Can you tell me if there is anything my son is doing right 
lately?” 


If I get into the office super early and work before anyone else 
shows up, I’m so much more productive. The second the office 
fills with people, it’s like my brain shuts down and I start spacing 
out. 


I finally had to explain to my boss that I needed a half hour in the 
middle of the day to go exercise, or I’d be useless to him for the 
remainder of the day. Once I got that and he understood why, my 
productivity went through the roof, and ’ve been named 
“Employee of the Month” three times in the past four months! 


v 


SQUIRREL!: Here’s what matters more than anything: You’re not broken. 
You’re not damaged, you’re not defective, and you’re not destroyed. 
You’re not on the island of misfit toys, and your life isn’t “wrong” 
because you’ve been diagnosed with ADHD. 


In fact, I hate that term “diagnosed.” You get “diagnosed” with a 
disease that can hurt you, one that can kill you. You don’t get 
“diagnosed” for good things. No one has ever been “diagnosed” as a 
lottery winner, or “diagnosed” as stunning enough to win a beauty 
pageant. 


ADHD is not a 
negative. 


So the first rule here is this: you’re never allowed to say “diagnosed 
with ADHD” again, because ADHD is not a negative. Say it with me: 
ADHD is not a negative! Quite the opposite. You’re gifted with a brain 
that’s faster than normal, and in this book, we’re going to learn how to 
operate it to its maximum potential. It’s going to be awesome. 


A Bit of Backstory 


I always knew I was different. I often wondered why I couldn’t keep 
my mouth shut in class. I couldn’t understand why I couldn’t pay 
attention in math class, but absolutely loved writing and English class. 
My mom never understood why she had to ask me to do something not 
once, not twice, but forty times before I did it, yet every once in a 
while, she’d come into my room to find that I’d not only cleaned it 
from top to bottom, but done all the family’s laundry as well. 

About fifteen or so years ago, a then-girlfriend stood in my living 
room (I live in a Manhattan apartment, so chances are it was the 
kitchen), about to drop some harsh reality: she was breaking up with 
me. As soon as “we have to talk” escaped her lips, I knew where the 
conversation was headed. ld had the same discussion with countless 
other women before her. To be honest, up until fairly recently I had a 
tough time maintaining romantic relationships. “Joan” (obviously not 
her real name) was no different. Her complaints were also the same as 
those of every other woman I had dated: I wasn’t focused on her when 
we were together, but instead was doing a million different things. I 
was incredibly passionate about what I did for a living, but my passion 
for her came in spurts. While I loved doing out-of-the-blue things for 
her, my day-to-day actions left a lot to be desired. In her words, I was 
there, but I wasn’t there. Not in the sense that I wasn’t there for her if 
she needed me in a crisis (I had no problem with that sort of thing), 
but that I simply wasn’t entirely present even when I was sitting next 
to her on the couch. The worst part about hearing all of this, in my 
mind, was that it sounded like I didn’t love her at all, like she wasn’t 
important to me. But the opposite was true—she was the most 
important thing in the world to me. But I couldn’t show it on a day-to- 
day basis. As far as Joan could tell, I was more concerned about what I 
was doing on the Internet as I was sitting next to her than I was about 
her. And even though this couldn’t be further from the truth, and even 
though I worked so hard at trying to show it to her, she simply wasn’t 
seeing it. 

Sitting in my therapist’s office the following week, I was feeling 


sorry for myself, lamenting about how it was quite possible that I was 
destined to be alone forever. In my head, I was figuring out what 
clothing I should buy for my new life as a multimillionaire, 
globetrotting playboy, despite being neither a multimillionaire nor a 
globetrotting playboy at the time. The thud of a book hitting me in the 
stomach brought me back to reality. “This is for you,” she said. “Read 
it.” That was the day my life changed. (Do other people have therapists 
who throw things at them, or is it only me?) 

The book, Delivered from Distraction by Edward M. Hallowell, M.D., 
and John J. Ratey, M.D., was my awakening. The first line of the book 
hit me so hard it literally took my breath away. I read it over and over 
in my therapist’s office, crying as I did so: 


Having ADHD makes life paradoxical. You can super-focus 
sometimes, but also space out when you least mean to. You can 
radiate confidence and also feel as insecure as a cat in a kennel. 
You can perform at the highest level, feeling incompetent as you 
do so. You can be loved by many, but feel as if no one really likes 
you. You can absolutely, totally intend to do something, then 
forget to do it. You can have the greatest ideas in the world, but 
feel as if you can’t accomplish a thing. 


Did these guys know me? I felt blatantly exposed. At the same time, 
I was more exhilarated than I’d ever been in my life. I always knew I 
was different. I don’t have a middle ground: essentially I have two 
switches—Off, and 1,000 percent On. As it says on another shirt I own, 
“I have two speeds: Namaste, and Ill cut a bitch.” 

(By the way, in classic ADHD fashion, I contacted Dr. Hallowell via 
e-mail one day to say hi. We’re now great friends, and he was the 
opening interview on my podcast! He even wrote the foreword for this 
book. Seriously, you can find the podcast here: 
www.fasterthannormal.com/podcast.) 

Well, well. Now I had a name for my “thing”! For the first time, I 
realized that I wasn’t alone, and more important, there might be hope! 
According to the Centers for Disease Control (CDC), about 4 percent of 
the adult population has been officially diagnosed with ADHD, but the 
same experts caution that adults who were not diagnosed in childhood 
(like me) are more likely to remain undiagnosed into adulthood. That 
means the true prevalence of adult ADHD is likely significantly higher 
than reported, particularly as most of us don’t “grow out of it” when 
we turn twenty-one. 


Someone posted on my Facebook wall just yesterday, in fact 
(www.facebook.com/petershankman), asking why there weren’t more 
resources for adults with ADHD. It’s a good question, and a problem I 
hope I can help to change with this book, and with my podcast. 


Turning Negatives into Positives 


Quick self-check here: Do you identify with any of the things I’ve said 
above? Do you often feel completely insecure? Do you set multiple 
alarms and reminders, yet still forget to do the thing for which you set 
them? Ever get bored when everyone else in the class or meeting is 
able to keep their focus? Ever long for that text message so much that 
you do the stupid thing? (The stupid thing, of course, is looking at 
your phone while driving.) Do you find yourself with strange habits 
that, while you know they’re strange to the rest of the world, seem 
completely normal to you? 

Ever get up super early in the morning, raring to go and attack the 
day? You take a shower, go to your closet to pick out what you’re 
going to wear, and then, inexplicably, find yourself three hours later, 
still not dressed, but Googling an ex because they gave you a sweater 
you happened to find in your closet? Ever plan a whole schedule out, 
put an entire time line down on paper, yet still manage to be late to 
everything? 

Yeah. Me, too. But over time, I learned that I could fix those 
problems, and realized that the benefits of fixing those problems 
outweighed the drawbacks that might come with fixing them. I learned 
that things I do that I thought were normal, turns out were not only 
not normal, but gifts that I could use to my advantage, because 
“regular” people didn’t have them! I realized that not everyone had it 
in them to start and successfully sell their first company by the time 
they were twenty-seven. I realized that the very things that used to get 
me beaten up, used to get me in trouble, and used to get me kicked out 
of class and sent to the principal’s office were the exact same things 
that were making me lots of money fifteen years later. I just had to 
learn how to harness those talents, how to drive that faster than 
normal brain, and how to learn how to control it. So I started working 
on it, without even realizing that I was. 

I figured out the secret to changing these traits from negatives to 
positives. I figured out how to avoid some of them, how to utilize 
others, and how to find a middle ground with the rest of them. Most 
important, I realized that everything happens for a reason, and those 


years of hell growing up were actually prepping me for what was to 
come. I realized, shockingly, that I was incredibly lucky. Almost 
everything I thought was a bad thing was actually a good thing. And 
once I realized that, well . . . everything changed. 

It occurred to me that if I could figure out what makes me 
successful, what makes me different, what makes me “faster than 
normal,” I could not only figure out ways to help me, but possibly, I 
could figure out ways to help the rest of the world as well, both those 
with ADHD and those involved in the life of someone with it. Heck, 
possibly I could even help those who have no connection to ADHD at 
all—because, let’s face it, one of the keys to using ADHD as your 
superpower is understanding how to channel your hyperfocus. And 
who wouldn’t benefit from learning that? 

So I decided to write the very book you’re holding in your hands, 
the ultimate brain- and life-hacking guide for people with ADHD and 
the people who love them, work with them, teach them, or supervise 
them, as well as a guidebook for anyone who wants to make their 
brains simply work a little bit better. That’s what you’re reading. This 
book came out of my podcast, Faster Than Normal. The podcast came 
out of a webinar I decided to hold on how I use my ADHD to my 
advantage. The webinar came out of years and years of trial and error 
in my life, my mistakes, my failures, my successes, and my wins as 
well. 

Back to that webinar for a second. Why does it matter that this book 
came from my webinar? Well, unlike “regular people,” I didn’t think 
about the pros and cons of doing a webinar, or spend even one second 
worrying about what would happen if it failed. I didn’t test my theory. 
I didn’t even come up with the presentation for it beforehand. I simply 
said, “You know, I think that people can benefit from what I’ve learned 
about how I use my ADHD to my advantage, and I think it’d be fun to 
see if I can help people.” An hour later, I’'d reserved a webinar time, 
and posted on Facebook that people should save the date and time to 
come to my webinar. By that evening, I had three hundred sign-ups. By 
the next day, more than two thousand. 


v 


SQUIRREL!: One of the biggest advantages and disadvantages to having 
ADHD is that your brain doesn’t play by the same rules as everyone else’s. 
You can decide to do something, and five minutes later, you’re doing it. 
You don’t think, “Well, what if it fails,” you simply do it. That’s both good 


and bad. We’re going to discuss this a lot over the course of the book, and 
I’m going to teach you how I’ve hacked this trait to be a lot more “good,” 
and a lot less “bad.” 


ADHD isn’t a 
diagnosis, it’s a 
gift. 


See, this book is all about how to make your life better by 
understanding that ADHD is not a flaw; it’s a bonus. ADHD isn’t a 
diagnosis, it’s a gift. We’re going to change the game. You’re going to 
learn how to unleash the hidden power of your ADHD. Once you do, 
you’re going to be amazed at what you can do, and who you’ll become. 
See, once I learned to do it, my life went from frustrating to freaking 
awesome. I consider myself one of the most fortunate people alive. 

Learning to utilize my ADHD as a power has fundamentally changed 
my life for the better. Now that I understand how to make it work for 
me, not against me, I use it as a true advantage both professionally and 
personally. After all, we have a lot to work with. Chances are anyone 
who has ever done anything to change the world had ADHD. Hell, the 
founders of this very country had ADHD, no doubt about it. Think 
about it: those of us with ADHD can entertain our friends with witty 
repartee, we can hyperfocus on things that interest us, we tend to do 
really well at things we enjoy doing. We’re enthusiastic, creative, 
willing to take risks, innovative, intuitive, spontaneous, compassionate, 
persistent, and have the brain processing power of the world’s fastest 
supercomputers. As such, we can connect seemingly unrelated dots, 
see the forest for the trees in ways that “regular” people can’t even 
fathom—oh, and by the way, we can usually do it at the speed of 
sound. 

Can you honestly tell me that the very founders of our country, the 
ones who said, “Let’s risk our lives, defy our king, cross an ocean, start 
a new country, a new form of government, and make up the rules as 
we go along,” weren’t just a little bit “off’? Come on. All the best 
people in the world who ever did anything amazing—I’m almost 
positive they all had ADHD. 

But yeah (and you knew this part was coming), there are, 
unfortunately, downsides. We get distracted easily. We forget things. 
We occasionally let people down. We often let ourselves down. Things 
that seem so ridiculously easy for others are nightmares for us. We 
wander off in the middle of important conversations. Sometimes, to get 


from A to B requires a side trip involving eighteen other letters. More 
often than not, our brains are so fast that we can’t shut them off. All of 
this bothers the hell out of those without ADHD. 

To dig deeper, we occasionally blurt things out without thinking. 
Let me tell you, that fun little trait right there got me beaten up 
countless times growing up in public school in New York City in the 
1980s. There are definitely downsides to having a faster than normal 
brain. But I can tell you that the good far, far, far outweighs the bad, 
and if you’re able to train your brain to do the things that I do to help 
me keep my brain on track, then your curse can quickly become a 
superpower, and you can keep those downsides to a minimum. You 
can even use what few downsides you have left to your advantage as 
well. 


Faster, Sharper, More More More 


People with faster brains usually have intense multiple interests, and 
we love to share them. We’re keen observers and can process many 
ideas simultaneously with minimal effort. We’re great 
conversationalists, and can often improvise on the fly when speaking. 
(Ask me if I’ve ever used a PowerPoint or notes of any sort in any of 
my thousands of keynote speeches around the globe—I haven’t.) Tell 
me if any of this sounds familiar, right? We usually have a ridiculously 
sharp wit, and we can instantly assimilate new information into 
previous knowledge to create original insights; we’re inspired by the 
novelty of change, and have an ability to find quick solutions to 
complex situations. We think laterally and solve problems in 
distinctive and creative ways. But of course, if we don’t know how to 
harness these gifts, we’ll go crashing into a concrete wall at six 
hundred miles an hour, every single time. 

Every expert seems to have a slightly different description of what 
ADHD is chemically. From what I’ve been told, and what I can 
extrapolate from my own experience (again, because I’m not a doctor), 
it simply means that my body doesn’t naturally produce enough of 
three major “focus and happy” chemicals on its own. These chemicals 
are dopamine, serotonin, and adrenaline, and they’re the chemicals 
that make it easy for humans to concentrate and stay focused. They’re 
also the chemicals that have kept us alive as a species for millions of 
years. How much we have of these chemicals, or how much or how 
little our bodies can produce under normal circumstances, is why some 
people can sit and file TPS reports for hours without getting bored, and 


others (like us) simply can’t. 

Knowing what I know now, it makes perfect sense that I became a 
licensed skydiver, and trained for and finished several Ironman 
Triathlons simply because a twenty-six-mile marathon wasn’t exciting 
enough. (By the way, neither of these things made my parents happy.) 
I’m great when I’m talking onstage in front of twenty thousand people, 
or traveling (especially airplane travel), or when I’m engaged in any 
kind of extreme sport or any activity or task that captures my 
imagination and intellect, like coming up with a new business idea. 
But put me at a party where I have to make small talk, or force me to 
sit down and itemize my receipts for my accountant? I’d rather break 
my own wrist. 

Here’s a classic example of how ADHD can benefit me from a focus 
and creativity standpoint: 

You'd think that with my inability to focus sometimes, skydiving 
wouldn’t be for me, right? That there’d be way too many things to 
distract me from doing that one major important thing: opening my 
parachute. But it’s actually the complete opposite. Why? 

Well, the beauty of skydiving is what you’re actually doing during 
it: defying all instinctual logic. Instinct is the very thing that’s kept us 
alive for millions of years, prevented us from getting eaten (as a 
species) by giant tigers and woolly mammoths, and tells us, “Hey, you 
probably shouldn’t walk down that dark alley—stay on the main street 
instead.” Yet here I am willfully ignoring millions of years of evolution 
by opening a plane door, 13,500 feet in the air. My body is telling me 
that this plane I’m in can probably land on its own, and I don’t need to 
jump out of it. Yet I continue to do it. 

This seriously pisses off my brain. In fact, it'll do everything in its 
power to prevent me from jumping. When I’m boarding the plane and 
riding up to altitude for my next jump, I imagine my brain is 
essentially doing this: 


HE’S JUMPING AGAIN? BLOODY HELL! 

OKAY, TROOPS: FORMATION: THIS IS NOT A DRILL. OUR 
IDIOT IS SKYDIVING AGAIN. FALL IN AND SOUND OFF FOR 
ROLL CALL: 

DOPAMINE: (HERE!) 

ADRENALINE: (HERE!) 

SEROTONIN: (HERE!) 

LISTEN UP, GENTLEMEN: OUR IDIOT IS JUMPING OUT OF 
AN AIRPLANE AGAIN. WITH HIS LUCK, HE’LL SEE THE SUN 


AND GO “OOH, SHINY,” AND FORGET TO OPEN HIS 
PARACHUTE AT THE RIGHT TIME. SO AS USUAL, IT’S OUR JOB 
TO PREVENT THAT. 

ALL CHEMICALS: FIRE ON MY MARK: 

TARGET: BRAIN FRONTAL LOBE. 

READY: (READY!) 

GO!! GO!! GO!! GO!! GO!! ALL SQUADS DEPLOY!! ALL 
SQUADS DEPLOY!! 


So what does this Scrubs-like cutaway happening in my head 
actually mean? Well, my body is instinctively trying to protect itself, 
because it knows I’m about to do something that can kill me. So it’s 
doing whatever it can to make me focus, as much as possible, on not 
dying. Lucky for us, it does that by giving us what people like us don’t 
get enough of normally, but which we crave. 

Instead of doling out a few malnourishing drops of serotonin here, a 
few crappy drops of adrenaline there, the way my brain normally does, 
in this situation it pulls every last drop from every reserve in the body 
and fires them all at once. Result: instant, 100 percent attention, 
allowing me to jump out of the plane, do what I need to do in the air, 
open my parachute, deal with any problems, find the drop zone, 
approach, and land there safely. 

But here’s why I continue to do this (and why it makes perfect sense 
that I love skydiving): When I land safely, I still have a ton more of 
those chemicals firing around in my brain. They don’t just immediately 
dissipate. Rather, my brain has to flush them out over time. 
Essentially, Pm high for the next several hours. 

So I land, drop my parachute off at my feet in a corner of the drop 
zone, pull out my laptop, and write a few thousand words in a few 
minutes, or record a bunch of videos for my audience, or answer a few 
hundred e-mails over the next hour. Why? Because my brain is full of 
the same chemicals that it would have if I didn’t have ADHD, or if I 
were on medication. It’s full of attention-producing chemicals. As I 
said, at that moment, I’m high. A natural high, but a high nonetheless. 
To quote from the original Point Break (not the remake, we all know 
the remake sucked): “Some guys snort for it, jab a vein for it; all you 
gotta do is jump.” And that high gives me the focus I need, the focus I 
sometimes otherwise lack. And that’s when I do what I need to do. I get 
that same high from speaking, and from countless other things I do 
regularly in my life. 
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SQUIRREL!: I’ve learned to do two things: teach my body to make more 
“focus and happy” chemicals on demand, and also live my life in such a 
way that I don’t need to constantly rely on my body making more, as 
“normal” people do. In other words, I’ve learned how to fill up my gas 
tank, but also learned how to drive so efficiently that I get the best gas 
mileage in the universe, by far. 


Figuring Out What Works—and What Doesn’t 


There are two proven ways to harness the power and benefits of 
ADHD. One helps in the short term, but has potentially bad side 
effects. The other helps long-term, and can be a true game changer for 
improving one’s life. 

Common short-term fixes often have serious and unwanted 
consequences. Those who don’t know they have ADHD might find 
themselves gravitating to negative behaviors, without really knowing 
why. Things like illegal drugs and risky behavior (not calculated risks, 
but the opposite) are quite common for those with ADHD. When you 
have ADHD, what often starts as an impulsive, irrational act can 
quickly lead to an arrest, and then a missed court date, unpaid fines, or 
procrastination about community service. The downward spiral can 
lead directly to jail. As a result, there are many people in prison with 
undiagnosed or untreated ADHD. The law enforcement community has 
only recently started to recognize this issue and respond to it. 

I promised myself when I wrote this book that Id be blatantly 
honest, because I’m speaking from the heart—what other choice do I 
have? So here it is: I believe that at any given time, I’m just three bad 
decisions away from becoming a junkie on the street. Illegal drug use, 
substance abuse, or addiction of any kind is another negative 
commonality among people with ADHD. I’m fortunate that I never 
went down that rabbit hole, and I’m also fortunate that I learned about 
myself early enough in life to prevent it. As of today, I don’t drink. I 
quit a while back, and we'll talk about why I did later in this book. 
Suffice it to say, it has a lot to do with my ADHD. 
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SQUIRREL!: No matter how well you’re handling your ADHD, no matter 
how well you think things are going for you, you can NEVER let yourself 
forget that it truly is a condition, and it doesn’t ever just “go away.” If 
you lose sight of that even for a second, it can cause you to do stupid 
things and can be your downfall. I make myself remember that every 
single day. 


You wouldn’t take your eyes off the road for ten minutes to have a 
conversation with someone in the backseat while you’re going sixty on 
a crowded highway, right? Same is true here. You need to be 
monitoring yourself constantly to make sure you’re doing the right 
things to stay on the right track. That said, it’s not hard, and over time, 
it'll become second nature—you won’t have to think about it. But it 
still has to be done. 

Because I know myself, I know how to make sure that I do the right 
things, make the right choices, and more often than not, I don’t even 
allow myself to have those choices in the first place. 

Example: When I go to Las Vegas to give a speech, it’s in my 
contract that I will speak only at a lunchtime keynote—between 11:30 
AM. and 2:30 p.m. Why would I put such a restriction in my contract? 
Doesn’t that mean I lose occasional speaking gigs, because I won’t 
speak in the morning or evening? Yes, it does. But it’s worth it to me, 
and here’s why: if I had to do a morning or evening keynote, I’d have 
to stay overnight in Las Vegas, and I know myself well enough to tell 
you here and now that absolutely nothing good would ever come from my 
having an entire night unsupervised in Las Vegas with nothing to do. I 
speak from honest experience here, guys. You learn to do these things. 
ADHD and addiction are not very far apart on the social scale. You 
learn to do the things that, for lack of a better term, “save you.” Would 
I gamble away my apartment? Probably not. Would I start playing 
blackjack and “forget” I no longer drink? Probably not. But if I have an 
easy way to avoid the option to do so, why should I take that chance? 

Remember the movie WarGames? “The only winning move is not to 
play.” In certain situations, I simply don’t play. I eliminate the threat. 
You're going to learn how to do that, and why it’s so important. 

The urge to self-medicate is powerful in many people with ADHD. 
Again, I speak from experience. It’s also true that when young people 
stop getting ADHD meds when they leave high school or college, some 
turn to illicit drugs as a replacement, and this has been cited as a 
factor in the rise of cocaine and heroin use among young people. 
Another study showed that a good number of people in their twenties 
and thirties in prison for non-drug-related crimes had been on ADHD 


drugs in their youth, and then were cut off when they reached 
adulthood (as if ADHD magically disappears when you turn twenty- 
one). 

Sadly, kids get the worst of overprescription: If Johnny isn’t sitting 
still in his seat all day at school or if he seems distracted and talks out 
loud in class, there’s a tendency to label him as disabled and put him 
on Adderall or Ritalin. The teacher wants him in his seat, wants him to 
pay attention, wants him to do well on that standardized test that the 
state requires in order for the school to get funding. 

If Johnny “acts out” (i.e., behaves normally for Johnny) too often, a 
note goes home to the parents. The state or the school might ask 
Johnny’s parents to have him evaluated. The evaluator may urge the 
parents to put Johnny on ADHD meds. What could easily be corrected 
by simple changes in Johnny’s diet and daily routine is now at the 
mercy of a quick-fix pill that doesn’t address the problem, but rather, 
masks it. I’m reminded of the quote “A headache isn’t an aspirin 
deficiency.” 

It’s a sad state of affairs: 20 percent of all American boys, or one in 
seven, will be diagnosed with ADHD by the time they reach high 
school. Twice as many boys as girls are given drugs for behavioral 
“conditions.” Millions of those boys will be prescribed a powerful 
stimulant to “normalize” them because they are acting like boys. 

Let me say at the outset that this book is not about hating on 
pharmaceuticals. I don’t have any problem with the concept of 
carefully monitored medication in general, but I do believe that we 
wrongly look at meds as a first-line or stand-alone treatment, when 
they should really be either a last resort or an adjunct to behavioral 
strategies to manage ADHD. Some children and adults with extreme 
ADHD can benefit from judicious pharmaceutical treatment. About 
three years ago, my therapist recommended I try an ADHD medication 
called Concerta, a long-acting ADHD drug that I now take occasionally, 
only as needed. 

I don’t take Concerta every day, and more often than not I don’t 
take it at all. For example, I don’t take it when I’m on a six-country 
speaking tour. I don’t need it when I’m skydiving or when I’m training 
for an athletic event, because my body makes the chemicals just fine 
on its own at those points. I do take it, however, when I need to focus 
on tasks that don’t hold my attention, such as paperwork, listening at 
meetings, completing expense reports, and sometimes focusing on 
people with whom I need to do business. I take Concerta in those 
situations because it benefits me and, as important, everyone around 
me. 


However, Concerta is a very small part of what’s helped me get to 
where I am now. It’s helped me enhance other behaviors that let me 
function at the highest level that I can and, in fact, take even more 
advantage of all the benefits of ADHD. The one thing Concerta, or any 
ADHD medication, can’t do is teach me the skills required to be the 
best I can. Drugs do not equip children or adults with the life skills 
they need to manage their ADHD as they grow into adulthood. 


Managing ADHD 
is a lifelong 
undertaking. 


Studies show that once a child is off ADHD medication, they have 
no way of coping with their ADHD unless they have been taught 
behaviors that help them enhance their condition and make it into a 
plus. Managing ADHD is a lifelong undertaking. If you do it right, it 
can be a great way to manage your life—and exploit the gifts of a 
faster than normal brain. 

I’m going to share with you a series of rules and strategies that are 
integral to my life. Without them, I can’t function anywhere near my 
best. As a consequence, I force myself to practice them every single 
day. If I don’t, bad things tend to happen. I lose business, people 
become angry with me, and I’m not the best father I can be. My 
daughter senses my pain, and there’s nothing worse than that. The best 
thing I’ve ever done was devise go-to strategies for both my 
professional and personal lives. And I know a lot of you can use them 
too. 

Throughout my twenties and thirties, before I knew I had ADHD, I 
just made my life work somehow—life was imperfect but it was 
livable. When I finished school and got a job, I didn’t stay in it very 
long. I’ve never been able to stay in office jobs for more than six 
months, with the exception of my time working for America Online in 
the nineties, where they pretty much let us work the way we wanted 
to, as long as we got our jobs done. 

(Side note: AOL was my first job out of college. As I said, they didn’t 
care how we worked, as long as we got what we needed to get done, 
done. Steve Case was, and still is, quite the visionary, and I’m so 
grateful for having been able to learn from him back in the day.) 

But can you imagine my shock at my next job when I found out that 
all the freedom we had at AOL was in fact not the norm? My second job 
involved coming in at certain times and leaving at certain times. Dress 


code? You’re not serious. Wait, what do you mean I have “set times” 
for lunch? What is this, Russia?! Needless to say, two weeks into my 
second “real” job, I started feeling the calling to become an 
entrepreneur. 

Now, I didn’t know it at the time, nor did I put two and two 
together, but ADHD happens to work very well for entrepreneurs. 
Many of the most successful entrepreneurs (many of whom are 
inspirational to me) have ADHD: Richard Branson, Cameron Herold, 
Seth Godin (who actually turned me down for my second job after 
AOL, thankfully), John Lee Dumas, David Needleman, even me. We 
don’t succeed despite ADHD; we succeed because of it. 

You'll meet some of these people in this book. You'll also meet 
other, more anonymous people who have made ADHD work for them. 
Their stories are so inspiring that they have to be shared. We can 
understand more about ourselves when we understand people like us 
who have succeeded. With the insights from studies, real-life case 
histories, hacks, tips, and tricks from all over the world, plus my life 
rules, you can stop looking at ADHD as a disability and start seeing it 
for what it truly is: like driving a Lamborghini of a brain, while the 
rest of the world is pedaling a tricycle. 

Again: Even if you don’t have an ADD or ADHD diagnosis, and your 
child or spouse or another loved one doesn’t either, the advice in this 
book can help you. Face it—who couldn’t do with better time 
management, or better rules for being their best? That’s what this book 
is about: sharing the tips, tricks, and hacks I’ve learned and created in 
my forty-four years on this planet that make me very successful, both 
professionally and personally, as well as sharing how these skills work 
for other people. 
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SQUIRREL!: Finally, I need to say this: I truly believe that if you’ve had 
any modicum of success, you have a responsibility to send the elevator 
back down. That’s a major reason I’m writing this book. So with that said, 
I truly encourage you to reach out and connect with me. I really do want 
to hear from you. I spend about 80 percent of my days answering e-mail. 
Pd love to talk to you, too. Here’s how: 


1. E-mail: peter@shankman.com (I answer all my own e-mail 
personally) 
2. Facebook: www.facebook.com/petershankman 


. Twitter: www.twitter.com/petershankman 

. Snapchat: snapchat.com/add/petershankman 

. Instagram: www.instagram.com/petershankman 

My website: www.shankman.com 

The Faster Than Normal Podcast: www.fasterthannormal.com 
The Faster Than Normal Course: www.ftncourse.com 


ONAUAW 


Please reach out. I want to hear from you. I want to know if 
this book has helped you. I want to get your feedback and figure 
out how I can help you turn your ADHD upside down into 
something that can truly benefit you. As I said in the very 
beginning, I like helping people. I’m ADHD. I love talking to 
people. So reach out. 


Now then: Ready to take the plunge? Go drink a large glass of water 
(it’s been proven to increase focus) and let’s go. 

Welcome to a faster than normal world. I’m glad you’re here. Let’s 
have some fun. 


Chapter Two 


A Very Brief (Because ADHD) History of 
ADHD and How the World and Anything 
Cool in It Was Built by People with ADHD 
(and Four Ways You Can Be Like Them 
Right Now) 


“People are dumb, panicky, dangerous animals and you know it. Fifteen 
hundred years ago everybody knew the Earth was the center of the 
universe. Five hundred years ago, everybody knew the Earth was flat, 
and fifteen minutes ago, you knew that humans were alone on this 
planet. Imagine what you'll know tomorrow.” 

—K, Men in Black 


W.. DECIDING TO Write this book, I promised myself I wouldn’t 


resort to technobabble or medical-speak. I actually didn’t have to 
promise myself that at all—what person with ADHD would willingly 
sit and read a book made up entirely of medical jargon and big words 
we'd have to look up? 

But I did promise myself that I’d write this book in a way that was 
easy to read, but also offered the most “bang for the buck,” as it were. 
That’s what I’m hoping to accomplish, and why I have to start this 
chapter with a little bit of . . . yup. . . medical jargon and words we 
have to look up. But once we finish it, I won’t have to do it again, I 
promise. So here we go: 

Our modern concept of ADHD as defined in the American 
Psychiatric Association’s bible, the DSM-IV-TR, is relatively new 
compared with other defined neurological issues. (How lucky for us.) 

However, excessively hyperactive, inattentive, and impulsive 
children and adults have been both observed and described since at 


least the nineteenth century—and likely earlier. In 1844, the German 
physician Heinrich Hoffmann created illustrated children’s stories 
depicting kids with ADHD-like behavior, including “The Story of 
Fidgety Philip” and Struwwelpeter, which he created as a Christmas 
present for his three-year-old son Carl Philipp. 

Hoffmann observed ADHD behavior among his young patients, and 
possibly in his own son. When his publisher saw the potential in these 
stories, he persuaded Hoffmann to offer the stories to the general 
public. Since that time, Hoffmann’s Struwwelpeter has been translated 
into several languages. The four-hundredth edition was released in 
1917, the number of editions can no longer be counted, and the stories 
have now become classics. (So to those who say “Oh, ADHD isn’t real 
because it was just discovered,” I can flatly say, “Stuff it.”) 

Hoffmann was not the only doctor to notice a certain pattern of 
behavior among some children and adults. Researchers noticed a 
discernible pattern of behavior before the actual term for ADHD was 
cemented in the medical world and scientists began to study and write 
about this phenomenon. 

While it’s impossible to know for sure, we can look back in history 
and see that some of our most respected and important scientists and 
inventors had some traits that, if they were alive today, could have 
possibly resulted in an ADHD diagnosis. Many of them have certain 
traits in common: a rebellious youth; below average or average 
performance in educational settings; a tendency to switch between 
seemingly unrelated pursuits and to struggle with everyday tasks; and 
a seemingly superhuman ability to hyperfocus for long periods at a 
time, usually followed by a long period of either lull or engagement in 
something completely unrelated. Here’s a partial list of these people, in 
no particular order: 


Albert Einstein 

Thomas Edison 

Leonardo da Vinci 

Dean Kamen (inventor of the Segway, which of course I bought 
the second it hit the market) 

Walter “Walt” Disney 

Sir John B. Gurdon (2012 Nobel Prize in Medicine) 
The Wright brothers 

Benjamin Franklin 

Sir Isaac Newton 

Louis Pasteur 


Galileo Galilei 

Alexander Graham Bell 

Stephen Hawking 

Henry Ford 

Wernher von Braun (the father of rocket science) 
Steve Jobs 

Richard Branson 


And the list goes on and on and on. What do all these great people 
have in common? They were thought of as different, but adapted 
accordingly and helped to change the world. In other words, they did 
what worked for them, in a way that allowed them to achieve the 
greatness for which they are known worldwide today. 


They had determination, and weren’t put off by multiple failures. 
(Steve Jobs couldn’t get a business loan for the original Apple 
Computer.) 

They saw things differently, and weren’t afraid to challenge the 
status quo. (Henry Ford invented a mass-production car when the 
rest of the world just wanted a faster horse.) 

They listened to advice, but didn’t listen to the haters. (Wernher 
von Braun grew up in a world where it was taken as gospel that 
no man-made rocket would ever leave our atmosphere.) 

They kept pushing forward, following their own dreams and 
desires, because they knew they had something more. (Albert 
Einstein’s mother was told to homeschool him because he wasn’t 
smart enough to learn.) 


Seeing commonalities here? Different ways of thinking, failure to sit 
still and be like everyone else, pushing forward regardless of what 
anyone else said... 

I recently wrote an opinion piece for the New York Post in which I 
talked about how giving medication to ADHD-diagnosed children 
shouldn’t be our first option, because we might be drugging the 
creativity out of our next generation of leaders, and the comments 
were, as to be expected, off the charts, both pro and con. One of the 
comments struck a chord with me. In a nutshell, the commenter 
suggested that ADHD wasn’t real, and was just something made up by 
the pharmaceutical industry, because it didn’t exist fifty years ago. 

I’ve learned early on not to respond to the commenters, but this 
time, I couldn’t help myself: 


So if ADHD is just a “made-up” condition, what was my excuse as a 
kid? I tried my hardest, yet in certain areas, I couldn’t keep up as well 
as my peers in the same class. Is your suggestion that I’m just “slow”? 

You know who else couldn’t keep up? People two hundred years 
ago who contracted strep throat. But we didn’t call it strep throat then. 
You know what we called it? Nothing, because it didn’t have a name. 
Instead, we thought that there was something wrong with them that 
leeches attached to their body could cure. Then, penicillin was 
discovered, and all of a sudden, the concept that “demons were in their 
blood” became a thing of the past. Imagine the surprise of the cynics 
such as yourself, shouting “WITCH!” from the rooftops, until this tiny 
little pill “cured the witch” and gave a name to “the devil’s work.” 

Or how about those people who were locked up in an asylum 
because they heard voices—or became someone else, and spoke as if 
they weren’t themselves? Obviously the work of the devil, because, 
heck, it couldn’t be anything else! But guess what happened then? We 
learned a little more about our brains, and all of a sudden it became 
clear that when certain things in the brain didn’t work, it manifested 
into conditions like bipolar disorder, mental illness, and borderline 
personality. 

Just because something didn’t have a name a hundred years ago 
doesn’t mean it isn’t very real, and very treatable. You typed this 
comment on a computer, right? Pretty sure those didn’t exist a 
hundred years ago, either. 

To quote Jesse from Breaking Bad: “Science, Bitch!” 


Happily, because of the life rules I’ve set up for myself, which we’ll 
discuss in later chapters, I never got to post the comment, because my 
assistant heard me “typing with purpose,” as she calls it, and quietly 
disconnected the Internet router, preventing me from sending my 
comment until Pd calmed down and taken another look at it to decide 
whether or not I should really send it. 

But my point remains: Just because we didn’t know what to call 
ADHD fifty years ago doesn’t mean it didn’t exist. It does, however, 
mean that with the new information we have, and the breakthroughs 
in human science that are occurring almost daily, we have better ways 
to understand the things that make us who we are, and react 
accordingly. The bigger issue is being allowed to do it. 

We live in an amazing time. Imagine hitching a ride with Marty 
McFly in Doc Brown’s DeLorean, and having to explain to people in 
1955 some of 2017’s top jobs: 


Well, there are people who make a living creating digital videos 
with their phones that they upload to a streaming service and 
then are watched by millions of people. And they’re mostly about 
cats and video games. 


Or, 


There are people called “location agnostic entrepreneurs” who 
spend their time on a beach writing computer code, or building 
websites, or even teaching others how to do the same, and 
because of a network of computers around the world all 
connected to one another, they never have to go into an office, or 
see coworkers, or even walk into a bank to cash a check! They’re 
making an incredible living doing the things they want to do, the 
way they want to do them! 


Yeah, Goldie Wilson would probably look at you a little strangely in 
Lou’s Cafe, too. 
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SQUIRREL!: There has never been a better time in the history of our 
society to take full advantage of the gifts of ADHD to live your life the 
way you want, and be happier than you ever could have imagined 
possible. 


When applied the right way, ADHD is the greatest driver of 
creativity in the known world, and can take your life in incredible 
directions. 


“Not How It’s Done!” 


Entrepreneur, author, and all-around brilliant guy Seth Godin shared a 
great story with me on the Faster Than Normal podcast. He mentioned 
that when he was in grade school, he felt like he wasn’t called on 
enough by his teachers. So he made a giant hand out of construction 
paper and attached it to a long stick, so that when he had an answer to 
a question, the teacher would be sure to see his hand above those of all 
the other students. Who does this?! 


On the same note, I remember playing a game of Scrabble several 
years ago. I read all the rules, and when it came my turn, I found a 
great seven-letter word and placed it on the board, enjoying my 
ninety-something point boost. My opponent immediately called me out 
on it: 

“What does ‘enalpria’ mean? That’s not a real word! I challenge!” 
She screamed. 

“Huh?” I asked, curiously. “It’s not ‘enalpria’! It’s ‘airplane’! I started 
from the bottom of the word and worked my way up!” 

“YOU CAN’T DO THAT,” she argued. 

“Why not?” I replied. “It doesn’t say in the rules that I can’t!” 

“TT DOESN’T HAVE TO,” she shouted, getting visibly more worked 
up by the second. “It’s just not how it’s done!” 

She was effectively telling me that I wasn’t allowed to do something 
because it obviously wasn’t done. Didn’t she know who she was 
playing against? 

My point in those two stories is this: we are quickly becoming a 
society where the ones who “change things up” are winning, in all 
facets of life. A few hundred years ago, you simply did what everyone 
else did, or you were blacklisted, or more than likely, called a heretic, 
tied to a stake, and burned alive. The concept of working thirty years 
for the same company in exchange for a small pension and cheap gold 
watch has gone the way of the teletype and fax machine. In its place is 
the ability to be great and embrace your differences—without the fear 
of failure that was so prevalent in the past. Instead, we can act 
positively on our impulses and craft something meaningful. If it works, 
we can keep doing it. If it doesn’t work, we can stop doing it and start 
doing something else. Investment is minimal, possibilities are endless. 
If the human brain can think it up, we can do it—and as anyone with 
ADHD knows, our brains have no shortage of ideas. 

So what does that mean? Simply put, the ADHD brain is an 
untapped, nearly limitless source of creative ideas, energy, and 
passion, much, much more so than a “regular” brain. The caveat, 
however, is that we need to learn how to tap into it, and then we need 
to learn how to channel, harness, and properly utilize that power. It’s 
not knowing how to use that energy and power that gets us into 
trouble, causes us to act out in class or zone out in the meeting, or 
forget to take the trash out, despite the bag sitting by the door for 
three days in a futile effort to remind us. 

As I was writing that last paragraph, I thought of a great metaphor 
for learning how to harness that energy. Think of a fire hose. Like, a 
real one that firefighters use. They’re spraying thousands of gallons of 


water a minute at a warehouse fire. Have you ever stopped to think 
about the power those thousands of gallons of water have? How strong 
that spray is? Imagine putting that hose on the ground and turning the 
water on full blast. Good luck if you’re standing anywhere near that 
hose. As the water rushes through it, it goes from a flat, benign piece 
of fabric to a dangerous force, whipping back and forth with enough 
velocity to easily break both your legs. It'll take you down, it’ll take 
down anyone else near you, and it won’t stop to apologize. 

But . . . if you take several firefighters and put them all in specific 
places on the hose, making sure they all have their grips, and then turn 
on the water full blast, you get an incredibly powerful tool that can 
put out that fire, save lives and property, and offer tremendous support 
in a time of need. 

When you have ADHD, that fire hose is your brain. It’s constantly 
coming up with ideas. It wants to spit them out one right after the 
other. It doesn’t care that you’re doing something else, and, like a 
three-year-old who sees a lollipop, all else but right now this second is 
irrelevant. And therein lies the problem. How can you possibly get 
anything done? 

Well, much like classes at the fire academy, if you learn how to 
control your brain and can teach yourself how to harness that power in 
a way that works for you, then it’ll always be there for you. It'll be 
there when you need it, and it’ll hold fast when you don’t. It’ll let you 
live your life to the fullest, and also allow you to do the right things at 
the right times. It'll give you all the tools you need to be creative, 
come up with the best ideas, and implement them on a moment’s 
notice, but you’ll also be able to hold some things back for a better 
time. 

So let’s start learning how to control the fire hose. 


Why Our Brains Are More Creative Than “Normal” People’s Brains 


Again, I’m not a doctor, so don’t expect some scientific explanation for 
this. Heck, I don’t even know if there is one. But I know how my brain 
works, I know how my mind works, and I know what happens that 
allows me to use my creativity. So Pm going to share that. Pll also tell 
you what used to happen before I could control it, and before I learned 
to manage it. 


v 


SQUIRREL!: I’m of the opinion that because my brain doesn’t get enough 
dopamine, adrenaline, and serotonin on a regular basis, when I do get 
some, Pm much more reactive to it than “regular” people. I can’t prove 
this via science, primarily because I’m not a scientist, but I’m betting that 
somewhere out there, there’s a neuroscientist who can. 


See, it’s like anything else. If you ate chocolate every day, having 
yet another piece wouldn’t do that much for you. But go on a low- 
sugar diet, and that first piece of chocolate a month later is going to be 
the closest thing to pure bliss that you’ve experienced in quite some 
time. It’s the same thing with ADHD. (Says the guy who falls into a 
“twenty grams or less of carbs per day” lifestyle when he needs to drop 
weight. Remember? All or nothing.) 

Anyhow, a “normal” day might not be that exciting, and having to 
focus on regular tasks that I find boring would be difficult for me, at 
best. But if I’ve just gone for a six-mile run, or worked out for an hour 
with my trainer, or if I’ve just spoken onstage to a live audience, or 
yes, even if lve just completed a skydive, I’ve just fed my brain that 
first piece of chocolate—in my case, the exercise has upped my 
dopamine, adrenaline, and serotonin levels, and they’re entering my 
brain in much larger quantities than they were an hour ago. And as I 
mentioned in the last chapter when I talked about skydiving, they’re 
going to stay there for a while. So now my creativity, my energy, and 
my ability to sit still and hyperfocus go through the roof. I think that 
because my brain doesn’t make the “normal” amount of those 
chemicals 24/7 like “regular” people, when I do something that makes 
my brain produce them, my body eats them up like a dry sponge being 
doused in water. The funny thing is, we think of ADHD as the dog 
from Up, constantly running around and going from here to there, back 
and forth—the “hyper” in “attention deficit hyperactivity disorder.” 

The fact is, though, that the true ADHD brain, when given that 
boost of chemicals it so greatly desires, can become the most focused 
being on the planet. I’m not joking when I say that if I set myself up 
right, I can sit down and hyperfocus on the same task for six hours. 
Heck, how do you think I’m currently writing this book? 

The great part of all of this is that during the time your brain is 
“supercharged,” you can accomplish things better, faster, and more 
creatively than “regular” people. It’s the equivalent of running a race 
with a human being when you’re Superman. His molecular structure, 


when touched by the yellow sun, gives him incredible powers that 
mere mortals don’t have. 

Having ADHD allows you to supercharge your brain when you 
need it, letting you hyperfocus on tasks, solve problems in 
untraditional ways, and come up with ideas that haven’t been 
thought of before. 

I suppose it’s possible that we come up with these ideas because our 
brains are moving too fast to stop and say, “Hey, why hasn’t anyone 
done this already?” But I don’t think it really matters. What matters is 
being able to call on your brain’s “boost” feature when you need it, 
and use it to your advantage. 

Another reason I use my brain to be more creative than normal is 
because of something the majority of us can relate to, especially if 
we're a little older and facing up to our ADHD for the first time. 
Chances are, we spent a good portion of our youth (or even most of 
adulthood) being ostracized or shunned for being different, for not 
“falling in line,” for not being like everyone else. And if we managed 
to come out on the other side, we either let it destroy us, or we 
survived and can now use it to make us stronger. 

I truly believe that almost every idea I’ve thought up and had some 
modicum of success with has manifested itself in the real world 
because I simply didn’t care what others thought of it. After years of being 
thought of as “different,” I woke up one day and no longer cared what 
other people thought. I simply did my thing, for better or for worse. I 
decided several years ago that I am who I am, and others’ opinions of 
me aren’t needed or valid. 

Now this doesn’t mean I don’t seek approval, especially from my 
daughter and my family. Of course I do. Everyone does. The difference, 
though, is that I’m not about to let myself be driven off course by not 
getting that approval, or even worse, being told I’m doing the wrong 
thing by people who don’t matter. What matters to me is that I have an 
idea on which I want to follow through. It may work, it may not, but 
in the end, I won’t miss out on a potentially great idea simply because 
I’m afraid what other people might think. As the saying goes, What 
would you do if you weren’t afraid? The answers can be life-changing. 


D 


SQUIRREL!: Take five minutes, right now, stand up, and go walk around. 
Seriously. Put down this book (or device on which you’re reading it) and 
go walk around. If you’re in your office, go walk down the hall; if you’re 


at home, go walk outside; and if you’re in your dorm room, go walk to 
another building. 


You need to get into the habit of taking frequent “dopamine breaks,” 
as I call them. They’re little five-minute windows when you do 
something completely different. Getting up and simply walking around 
is the easiest thing to do, in almost any environment. I’ve heard stories 
of professors at major universities who are allowing their students to 
get up and walk to the back of the classroom and stretch, do some 
squats, anything that kicks up the dopamine. And it doesn’t have to 
take a long time, either. I’ve done some nonscientific studies, and I can 
tell you that something as quick as dropping for ten push-ups or deep 
squats is enough to chemically change my brain. When I sit down, I’ve 
got my focus again. 


Start making 
“dopamine 
breaks” a part of 
your life. 


Start making “dopamine breaks” a part of your life. Download an 
app called Productive, on the app store for both iOS and Android. 
Productive lets you set little goals for things that you’d like to become 
habit, and reminds you to do them at intervals you set. It turns the 
practice of creating habits into a game, and makes it super easy to 
remember to take those five minutes (or even two minutes when you 
are pressed) to reset your brain. It’s one of my core apps on my home 
screen. (lll share the rest of them with you in an upcoming chapter— 
they’re massively important to keeping me on track.) 

Look . . . I know that this is just how I work, and I’m relating these 
ideas to you based on my life. But as I grew the podcast and 
interviewed more and more people for both the podcast as well as for 
this book, one thing struck me: the majority of people who have 
succeeded because of, not in spite of, their ADHD learned a long time 
ago not to worry about the naysayers and to ignore the haters. So I 
offer you this: If you don’t have haters, it means you’re not doing 
enough to change the status quo. And you know who changes the 
status quo more than any other group? The creative people of the 
world. 

Embrace the fact that your ADHD has made you creative. Embrace 


it and use it for all it’s worth. It’s who you are, and it’s most definitely 
one of the things that makes you great. 

Let’s move into practice. Let’s talk about four things you can do, 
right this very second, that will help kick-start you into a more 
productive and controlled brain, resulting in your being able to 
harness the awesome power that is ADHD. 


The First Thing: Make Rituals, Not Resolutions 


It’s December 31, around 8:00 p.m. You have a few hours left to make 
some resolutions. Sure, you’ve done this in the past (last year, in fact) 
with no success whatsoever, but this year is gonna be different. This 
year, you’ve actually taken the time to write them down! Woo-hoo! So 
here they are: lose twenty pounds, go to the gym every morning before 
6:00 a.m., and don’t eat any junk food. Good for you! 

So you shout “Happy New Year” at midnight, have a few more 
drinks, and go to bed, secure in the knowledge that tomorrow, you’re 
gonna wake up at 5:00 a.m. and get to the gym! Here it goes! The new 
you! 

Well, not tomorrow, per se, because you’ve been up super late 
tonight celebrating, and you know, tomorrow is January 1, and 
everything is closed on January 1, so you’ll sleep in, but hey, come 
January 2, you’re in the game! 

Oh, wait—January 2 is a Saturday. Wouldn’t it make sense to start 
on Monday, the 4th, you know, for the sake of continuity? Yeah. That 
works. And hey, if you’re starting your resolution on Monday, then it’s 
like you’ve been given a few extra days off! So come tomorrow 
morning, you can have those two grilled cheese, bacon, and tomato 
sandwiches, because it’s not really cheating, and hey, you need 
something to get all that alcohol out of your system, right? 

Okay. So here it is, Monday morning, 5:15 a.m., and the alarm goes 
off. You sit up, ready to rock, get dressed, go to the gym, have an 
awesome workout, eat a healthy breakfast, and then you bolt awake 
from that lovely dream, it’s 8:15 a.m., and you’re just waking up and 
late for work. 

Resolutions fail for most people, but fail ridiculously hard for those 
with ADHD because we are unbelievably adept at convincing ourselves 
of anything, including talking ourselves out of things that we know we 
should do. Resolutions are flaky. They’re little shacks we build in our 
mind that can be knocked over by the slightest breeze, and usually are. 

But rituals—rituals are a completely different animal. If a resolution 


is a shack, a ritual is a solid six-story building, built with a concrete 
center core that extends fifteen feet into the ground, with cement and 
rebar supports through the entire facility. It’s fireproof, waterproof, 
and has a security system second to none. Compared with a resolution, 
a ritual is the secret backup data center that powers Google, Apple, 
and Facebook, somewhere in the middle of the desert under two 
hundred feet of earth. Ain’t nothing knocking that over. 

So we need to focus on creating rituals. How do we do it? It’s a 
process—and not one that comes easily. It takes work, determination, 
focus, and repetition. You need to know that you’re going to fail on 
occasion. But the end result is worth it, and the trick is to constantly 
focus on both how you feel when you do it and how you feel when you 
don’t. Let’s create a ritual. Say you want to get up earlier than you 
currently do. Instead of saying “Tomorrow, I’m going to start getting 
up earlier than I normally do” (which we know won’t happen), you 
need to focus on deconstructing the ritual and building it from scratch, 
one piece at a time. 

To build the ritual, I first focus on the reason I want to create the 
ritual in the first place. For me and my ADHD brain, if I have a reason 
for wanting to make the change, I have something to which I can refer 
when I’m putting the steps in place to make the ritual happen. 

So instead of telling myself, “I want to get up earlier so I can do X, 
Y, and Z,” I start with this: 

“I want to repeat the feeling I get when I have a truly productive 
day.” So all of a sudden, my ritual isn’t about waking up early, it’s 
about chasing the awesome feeling I get when I’ve accomplished a ton 
more stuff than I normally do. I feel productive, I feel empowered, and 
I feel “complete.” 

It’s a lot easier to create a ritual for yourself if you take the crappy 
parts out of the equation. I wake up, on average, between 3:30 and 
4:00 each morning. When I tell people that, all they focus on is the 
time. They can’t comprehend why I do what I do, because all they see 
is this: “Three-thirty a.m.! That’s horrible! What are you, a farmer?” 

They’re not looking at it like we do: I don’t think about waking up 
at 3:30 a.m., because that’s not the end goal for me. The end goal is 
how I’m going to feel when I go to bed at night: happy, productive, 
and complete. I’m chasing the positive high, not the negative. 

Of course you’re going to fail at your ritual if in your head your 
ritual sucks! Stop focusing on the negative, and start thinking about the 
positives! I honestly don’t even think about the time I get up anymore; 
it’s simply second nature to me. 

So Rule A in creating a ritual: The ritual has to come from a 


positive place. A negative place won’t do it. 

Rule B in creating a ritual: Continue to work backward from 
the reward. For me, the reward of getting up early is that I have a 
great feeling at the end the day. I’ve had time to do what I wanted to 
do, I wasn’t rushed, I got to the gym, I got my work done, I’ve been 
useful. And when it comes time to go to sleep, I’m exhausted in a great 
way. 

So continuing to work backward from the reward to the ritual, you 
know that if you want to have that productive feeling, you need to 
wake up early, which means you need to go to sleep earlier than you 
were used to, which means you need to prioritize your time. It also 
means you'll probably have to give something up. For me, there was at 
least an hour before I fell asleep, but after I got into bed, that escaped 
each night into the ether. Whether I was on my phone, or browsing 
Facebook, or watching TV, I'd get into bed, but not fall asleep for at 
least an hour. Come morning, that hour came back to bite me. So I 
prioritized and determined what I didn’t need. Now when I get into 
bed, the TV stays off, the devices are shut down, and I close my eyes 
and fall asleep. End result? I worked backward to determine where I 
could plant the foundation of my ritual and build a much stronger 
building, instead of a flimsy shack. 

To put it another way, if you want something you’ve never had, you 
have to do something you’ve never done. So you have to change it up. 
And getting up earlier means going to sleep earlier. Why? Because the 
reward is worth it. 

Rule C in creating a ritual: Build fail-safes. Fail-safes are exactly 
what they sound like: if A doesn’t happen, B kicks in to fix A. For the 
first few weeks, no matter how much sleep I got, my alarm going off at 
3:30 a.m. was quite the jolt, and instinctively, I would want to pound 
the hell out of my snooze bar. But I knew that’s what I’d want to do, so 
I put fail-safes in place. 

I went out and bought a new Sylvania connected lightbulb. It’s 
technically a bulb that has Wi-Fi built into it. Connect it to your 
network, and it can be controlled by an app and programmed to do 
certain things. Like turn on slowly and light up a room at 3:28 in the 
morning, for instance. So when my alarm went off at 3:30 a.m., and I 
opened my eyes and the entire room was awash in light, well, that 
made it just that much harder to go back to bed. It was a fail-safe for 
my ritual. The beauty of this fail-safe is that once I got used to it, I 
couldn’t imagine waking up without the lights on! It acts as a backup 
on the off chance that the alarm doesn’t work, and my body is now 
programmed to expect light when I wake up. It makes it that much 


easier. 

Finally, Rule D for setting up a ritual: Visualize yourself 
achieving what you were going for with the ritual in the first 
place. We all know the power of positive thinking, and how that can 
work to our advantage. There’s a reason coaches give their teams “pep 
talks,” and not “defeat talks.” So when you fall asleep, and the second 
that alarm goes off, think about what you're going to get out of it. “If I 
wake up now and start my day, I'll hit the gym, get into the office, and 
be much more productive, and at the end of the day, I’ll be awash in 
the satisfied glow of someone who rocked their day, as opposed to just 
getting through it.” 

It can also help to think for a second about what happens if you 
don’t get out of bed and continue your ritual. In some circles, it’s called 
“playing the tape forward,” and it goes something like this: 

“Yeah, I can hit the snooze bar and reset the alarm for 7:00 a.m. But 
then IIl be rushed to get out of the house, I’ll get to work/school with 
no time to spare, I won’t have worked out, I’ll be in a funk all day, and 
at the end of the day, Pll feel like I haven’t accomplished a thing. Is 
that what I want?” 

I’ve been doing the super-early thing for years, and I can tell you 
that from time to time, I still have to remind myself what I'll be giving 
up if I don’t get out of bed. And yes, every once in a long while, it 
doesn’t work, and I fall back asleep, and I suffer the consequences. But 
each time I do, I get a reminder of why I do what I do, and the times I 
fail become fewer and fewer. 

Do this for three to four weeks, and guess what? You’ve created a 
ritual! 

Rituals are the holy grail for those with ADHD. I'll talk more 
about the rituals by which I force myself to live in the next chapter, 
but for now, you can start creating rituals today, and reap the rewards 
of them immediately. 

I guess the goal in explaining why rituals are so important is simply 
this: if you’ve ever looked at a successful person and said “I wish I 
could be like that,” rituals can help you get there. Once you’ve tasted 
the benefit of a ritual (whether it’s being more productive, eating 
healthier, or whatever goal you have for yourself), your brain 
remembers that feeling (primarily because it’s a good feeling) and you 
want more of it. So the only thing preventing you from getting it is 
setting up the parameters to make your ritual succeed, and following 
them as well as you can. Remember: When you have ADHD, you’re all 
about the feeling. When that feeling is a healthy one, then building 
something (like a ritual) to make getting that feeling easier and more 


frequent is a good thing, possibly the best of things. 


The Second Thing: Start Exercising at Least Six Times a Week—but 
Don’t Worry, It’s Not Really Exercise 


Okay, don’t freak out. Seriously. Stop freaking out. I’m not talking 
about running a 10K before breakfast each morning. I’m truly not. You 
might already do that, or you might want to get to that point someday, 
which is great. But that’s not what I’m talking about. I’m talking about 
making specific time in your schedule to be more active than you 
currently are, for at least twenty minutes a day. 

Why is this important? Well, we’ve already talked about how 
exercise fundamentally changes the brain, releasing those good 
chemicals for you and giving you the ability to focus, hyperfocus, be 
more creative, and concentrate when you really need it, right? But 
study after study seems to suggest that those things could just be the 
tip of the iceberg. Exercise can combat ADHD! 

The fact is, up until about two hundred years ago, the concept of 
sitting down all day was pretty foreign to us. Ever wonder why the 
only people in history books who are fat are kings and rulers? They sat 
on their asses—I mean, thrones—all day. Everyone else? Running 
around doing stuff. 

The majority of us today? We simply don’t do stuff, and if we do, 
it’s a lot less stuff than our ancestors did. You need to do stuff. You need 
to move. 


You need to 
move. 


I know that when a lot of people hear the word “exercise,” they 
cringe. I get it. I used to cringe, too. And I promise, I’m not ever going 
to get on you about the other health benefits of exercise. This isn’t a 
Men’s Health article. You make the decisions about those things on 
your own. It’s your life. All I’m talking about are the benefits of 
exercise for the ADHD brain. 

When my attendance is mandatory at a meeting to which I don’t 
want to go, I already know my brain is going to check out. Chances 
are, if I don’t stop it, my brain will have checked out of the meeting 
before I even walk through the conference room door. I then sit there, 
trying to nod at the appropriate times, and hope that I don’t get asked 


any questions. I’m probably also calculating how long it would take 
until I could realistically be on a beach in Phuket, taking into account 
flight times, scheduling, transfers from airports, and time changes, if I 
left right now. 

Needless to say, nothing good comes out of my attending a meeting 
in that state. So I don’t. But I also don’t have time to hit the gym in the 
middle of the day just because there’s a meeting. So necessity being 
the mother of invention, I improvise. 

Meeting on the ninth floor? I take the elevator to the lobby and 
walk back up to it. No stairs? I go outside and walk around the 
building for ten minutes before it starts. Raining? I find an empty 
office and drop for push-ups or do jumping jacks before I walk in. In 
fact, it turns out I did this in high school, too, but didn’t realize why at 
the time. Pd constantly run the stairs before class and arrive sweaty 
and out of breath, but I was able to focus! Everyone (including myself) 
just thought I was strange. But in fact, I was self-medicating. 

So I’m not telling you to buy a gym membership and start lifting 
things up and putting them down, if you don’t want to. I’m simply 
saying that the most basic of increased activity, walking up stairs, 
parking farther away from the building, even getting off the bus a stop 
or two early—can give you the chemicals you need to pump up your 
mental focus and creativity. I know it can, because I do it every day. 


The Third Thing: Eat When You’re Hungry, and Eat Real Food 


Years ago, a roommate of mine noticed that whenever I was 
procrastinating on something I had to get done, Pd always have food 
in my hand or in my mouth. Like Brad Pitt in practically every scene of 
Ocean’s Eleven, if I had to do something I didn’t want to do, I’d be 
eating. Not only did this not make my waistline happy, it was a hugely 
detrimental crutch that prevented me from operating anywhere near 
my best. 

See, not only was I using food as a replacement for just getting my 
stuff done, I was doing it using the worst foods possible. Snacks, corn 
chips, junk food. (It didn’t help that I lived in Virginia at the time, with 
every fast-food restaurant known to man within a mile drive of my 
apartment.) 

My roommate taught me something I’ll never, ever forget. She 
taught me the “apple test.” 

It’s incredibly simple. When youw’re hungry, ask yourself one single 
question: Am I hungry enough to eat an apple? Chances are, you’re 


not. If you were, you’d devour that apple without thinking about it. 
But if you’re not hungry enough to eat an apple, yet hungry enough to 
eat a bag of nacho chips, well, that tells you that you’re not really 
hungry, but rather, your brain is looking for dopamine. 

I use the apple test as a ritual now, whenever a hunger pang strikes 
unexpectedly. 


BRAIN: “Go to the vending machine and get some Doritos.” 

ME: “Do I really want Doritos?” 

BRAIN: “Of course you want Doritos. I’m your Brain. I know what you 
should have. Trust me.” 

ME: “I’m not sure. How about this apple on my desk? Why don’t I 
eat that?” 

BRAIN: “Dude, you don’t want that apple. YOU WANT DORITOS. GO 
GET THEM.” 

ME: “I know you're my brain and I should listen to you, but could it 
be that you’re being influenced by a desire for something you 
don’t currently have?” 

BRAIN: “YES, DUMBASS! I DON’T CURRENTLY HAVE DORITOS! GO 
GET SOME!” 

ME: “See, I don’t really want that apple, which tells me that I 
probably don’t want those Doritos, either. Hmm . . . What if I 
were to drop for twenty push-ups and drink a liter of cold water? 
Would that satisfy you, brain?” 

BRAIN: (Frustrated) “I GUESS.” (Mumbling to itself) “I hate that guy.” 

ME: “You know I can hear you, right?” 

BRAIN: “I didn’t say anything!” 


So what’s happened here? Several things: I’ve saved myself a few 
hundred calories and a ton of empty carbohydrates. I’ve rehydrated, 
which I probably needed to do anyway, and of course, I’ve shaken up 
my brain chemistry for the next few hours. The apple test stops what 
would be a very, very strong impulse that might not otherwise be 
controllable. End result? I got the same chemicals I was craving, in a 
much, much healthier way. 

Studies have shown that eating large quantities of chocolate gives 
you the same sensation as being in love. You guessed it: dopamine is at 
play. Junk food is the same way. So rather than succumb, why not 
trick your brain and give it the chemicals it so desperately craves, but 
in a healthier way? All it takes is implementing that fail-safe ritual 
first. 


Now look—if you really are hungry, eat something! (God, I sound 
like my grandmother: “Eat! What can I make you? Eat!”) But it’s true. 
You need good, healthy, real foods to exist, and let me tell you, when I 
eat like crap versus eating healthy, I can so totally feel the difference 
in my brain. We’ll talk about that later, too. 

So for now, learn to ritualize the apple test. It was a game changer 
for me, and I bet it will be for you, too. 


The Fourth Thing: Simplify Your Environment 


This is probably the easiest thing to do, because it doesn’t involve 
creating a ritual, and it won’t take that long, either. I work out of a 
little office in midtown Manhattan, in one of those executive office 
spaces that give you access to locations all over the world. I don’t need 
a lot of room, and in fact, until my child was born, I worked from 
home for a good fifteen years. 

I can afford a much bigger space than the little office cubbyhole I 
currently rent, so why don’t I give myself some room? Two reasons. 
The first is simple—I’m not there that often, as I spend at least half of 
each month on a plane somewhere, giving speeches to companies and 
organizations around the world, talking about ADHD and my other 
love, the customer economy. 

But the bigger reason? If I had more space, Pd fill it with more stuff, 
and that’s detrimental to the way I work. 
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SQUIRREL!: When you’re ADHD, less stuff is better. 


Until I learned this, I was working at probably 50 percent capacity. 
Every time I'd get into a zone in my office and start buckling down to 
get something done, I’d catch, out of the corner of my eye, some 
papers that needed to be filed, or a half-empty cup of coffee, or an 
envelope that I’d opened and left on my desk two days before. My 
focus would break, and next thing I knew, I’d be chest-deep in old 
documents, papers, and magazines. Six hours later, it’d be time to go 
home, and Id have done none of the things I’d set out to do that day. 

So right now, go to your desk and toss out half the crap on it. Or go 
to your briefcase, or your kitchen table, wherever you work, and 


seriously, toss at least half the crap on it. I guarantee you, you can do 
this. You don’t need at least half the stuff on your desk right now, and 
chances are, you never will. And clutter is just distractions waiting to 
happen. 


Clutter is just 
distractions 
waiting to 
happen. 


Too scared to do that? Okay, I hear you. Do this, then: Take a box. 
Any box. Dump half the crap on your desk into the box, close the box, 
and tape it up. Now put it in another room. The basement, a storage 
unit, wherever, I don’t care, just not in your office where you can see 
it. 

In one week, ask yourself how many times you needed anything in 
that box. Chances are, you didn’t. Forget about the box for another six 
months. After that, toss it. 

We'll talk about digitizing everything and other things that’ll help 
you avoid this mess in the future in the chapter on tools. But for right 
now, start by dumping half your stuff and cleaning your desk and 
office. 

A clean environment allows your brain to devote all resources to 
your current task, as opposed to having to think about “We need to do 
this report, but ugh, that pizza box has been sitting there for a month! 
I’ve got to throw it out, and then wash down the table underneath it 
since it’s now covered with grease.” 

Take a half hour now and clean up your work environment. It’s the 
easiest, most foolproof way to instantly improve your focus and work 
at a frighteningly higher level than you’re used to. 

Funny story time: I was working out at the gym a few weeks ago, 
complaining about something related to my workout, I don’t remember 
what. Probably something to do with the fact that my trainer is Satan, 
and I have proof of this. But anyway, he changed the topic by asking 
me how the book was going, and I was putting the finishing touches on 
this chapter at the time. 

I told him about what I’d been working on, the concept of the apple 
test, et cetera, and he said something that made me think: “Peter, all 
that stuff is common sense!” 

Except here’s the thing: it’s totally and completely not. If it were, I 
wouldn’t be writing this book, ADHD wouldn’t be a ridiculously 


beneficial gift, and we’d all walk around looking gorgeous, with 
rippling six-pack abs and butts off which you could bounce a quarter. 

See, common sense isn’t really that common. Sure, we know that 
Doritos aren’t as healthy for us as an apple, yet we choose the Doritos. 
We know we should keep our desk clean, yet we waste time digging 
through mountains of papers we don’t need to find that one piece that 
we do. We know we should exercise more and sit less, yet we think 
about it as we’re waiting for the elevator to take us from the second 
floor to the first floor. (By the way, if you’re not differently abled, and 
you take the elevator from the second floor to the first floor, I truly 
believe you should be fined.) We know that we should get up earlier 
and go to sleep earlier, yet we’re on Facebook liking a photo of a car 
from a guy we sat next to in second grade and will never physically 
talk to again. 

So while it seems like this book is made up of “common sense,” in 
fact, it’s not—it’s made up of tried-and-true rituals and solutions that 
work not only for me, but for tons of people around the world—as long 
as they’re actually put into play. In the end, it doesn’t matter how logical 
this or any advice you get is—if you’re not doing anything with it, it 
won't help you at all. 

So I encourage you: Figure out what works for you from the advice 
here, augment it to benefit you more, change what needs to be 
changed, adjust what helps you the most. But do something. Much like 
a gym membership, all the tools, tricks, and hacks in the world won’t 
help you if you don’t choose to use them. 

Again—and I'll be doing this a lot throughout the book—I want to 
know what you think. More important, I want you to tell me anything 
you think I might have missed, or any of your tips and tricks that I 
didn’t cover in this chapter, or in this book as a whole. If you do 
something different, and you think it can help people with ADHD be 
better, then by all means, shoot me an e-mail, and Pll share it with the 
world! My e-mail address is peter@shankman.com, and I encourage 
you to use it. 

How are you doing? Still with me? Cool. It might be a good time to 
take a break now. Relax, go get some healthy food, perhaps some 
veggies, some protein, and definitely some water. In chapter 3, coming 
up, we’re going to dive headfirst into what I call my “undeniable life 
rules.” 

These life rules are four things that I simply have to do every day. 
There’s no discussion, there’s no argument, there’s no wiggle room. 
These four things, in some capacity or another, simply have to be done 
if Pm going to have the best possible day I can. On the days I don’t do 


them? Well, those days can be pretty crappy. If I touch on all four rules 
each day, my best days become even better, and my worst days aren’t 
anywhere near as bad as they could have been. And as we talked about 
earlier, all four things in the next chapter are, for me, ingrained rituals. 
I don’t have to think about them, I simply do them. They don’t take 
any extra time out of my life (in fact, they give me time back!) and 
they keep me at peak performance. 


Chapter Three 


The Four ADHD Undeniable Life Rules 


Í HIS CHAPTER COMES to you from seat 10K on a United Airlines 777, on 


my way from Newark Airport nonstop to Shanghai, China, to give a 
speech at a conference. I do the majority of my writing in the air, and 
occasionally, a flight attendant will remember me as “the laptop guy.” 

So it’s here that I find myself tackling this chapter, and it’s funny 
that it focuses on rules—because nowhere are there more rules than in 
the airport and on a plane. Thanks to the events of September 2001, 
the concept of flying is seen less as an enjoyment, and more as an 
impediment that needs to be dealt with, with thousands of rules that 
must be followed. “Get to the airport, go through security with your 
eyes down, board the plane, take a pill, fall asleep, wake up when you 
get there, and pretend it didn’t happen.” Anything other than that, and 
you'll be detained at best, denied boarding at worst. 

It’s funny, though, because I don’t see it like that. Quite the opposite 
—I simply love flying. The amazing concept that you can get into a 
pressurized tin tube on one side of the world, shut the door, and 
emerge fourteen hours later on the other side of the world is just an 
incredible thing to me, and I consider myself so blessed that I get to do 
it as frequently as I do. The occasional delay on the ground or 
turbulence in the skies is more than worth the experience I have of 
getting to live my life all over the world. 

But there’s more to it than that for me. It took me several years to 
realize it, but once I did, my entire life changed. It’s a beautiful irony, 
too: An airplane, the machine that can take me to any place in the 
world of my choosing, is also one of the most confined spaces known 
to man. I can’t get out and do something else. I can’t walk into a 
different room. I can’t get up and head to the gym in the middle of my 
flight. I can occasionally use the Internet, but even that’s spotty at best. 
Being on this beast of the skies is simultaneously the path to all my 


freedom and also the most constrained I’ll ever be. In effect, I have 
absolutely no freedom while I’m in the vehicle that enables me to have 
the most freedom. And let me tell you, the day I realized that was the 
day my brain exploded, and the day I learned that in order to live the 
life I want, in order to use my ADHD to my advantage, in order to take 
advantage of my “faster brain” and drive it at maximum speed without 
crashing into a tree around every turn, I’d need to implement rules for 
my life, just like they exist on a plane. 

Essentially, in order to be truly free, I’d have to make sure I was 
also my own prisoner in the best way possible. 

Paradox? Sure. How could I be free if I was a prisoner to rules? Isn’t 
the very premise of being free that you’re also free from rules? Sure. 
But when you’re ADHD, not having rules means that your freedom can 
cost you everything. 

Pll put it another way. When I was a kid, I wanted a hamster. I 
assume every kid wanted a hamster at some point. My parents were 
incredibly up front with me about it: I could get one—but I'd be the 
one changing his litter, Pd be the one feeding him, I’d be the one 
taking care of him. Not them. If I wanted a hamster, he would be my 
hamster, and my responsibility. If I wanted the fun of playing with my 
hamster, then I had to accept the responsibility that came with this 
living thing’s life. 

Sure enough, when it was a Sunday night, and I was tired, and 
finally done with all the homework I should have done earlier instead 
of leaving it to the last minute, I’d be getting ready for bed, and my 
mom or dad would be there to remind me that I don’t get to go to bed 
yet, because Fuzzball’s (yes, I got to name him myself, too) litter 
wasn’t changed yet. I’d have to put Fuzzball in his little roller play ball 
thing, get a garbage bag, dump the litter, wash the cage, put the new 
litter in, find Fuzzball (always under the damn couch), then clean his 
little roller play ball, and finally get to sleep. Mad props to Fuzzball. 
He taught me some good lessons. 

We have rules for a reason. You want freedom? You want to be 
faster than everybody else? You want to let your ADHD take you to 
places you never thought possible? It can, beyond your wildest dreams. 
But it’s not free. It comes with a price. That freedom looks at you and 
says, “You want me? Fine. Here’s what it’s going to take to get me.” 
Sounds trite, but it’s true. 

For those of you who are fans of Star Trek: The Next Generation, I 
can put it another way: 


“If you can’t take a little bloody nose, maybe you ought to go back 
home and crawl under your bed. It’s not safe out here. It’s wondrous, 
with treasures to satiate desires both subtle and gross. But it’s not for 
the timid.” 


—Q 


For me, that price is four unalterable, undeniable, unforgettable, 
unchangeable life rules that I simply must follow. I don’t have a 
choice. If I want the life that I have to continue, then I have to follow 
these rules. If I don’t, I simply won’t have what I want. It’s not rocket 
science. I know myself well enough to say that these rules simply must 
be followed. I can’t fake it. And IIl be blatantly honest: if I stop 
following these rules, my life will start spiraling into a really, really 
bad place, really, really fast. 


To truly thrive 
with ADHD, you 
simply have to 
have rules. 


Your rules may differ. They may be similar, they may be quite 
different, but this much I know to be true: To truly thrive with ADHD, 
you simply have to have rules, whatever they may be. 

ADHD is tricky. As free as we can be, as much as we can come up 
with ideas that work on the fly, we can occasionally start to get cocky. 
We can forget that it takes only one bad decision to start a cycle that 
doesn’t end until we do. In skydiving, there’s nothing worse than 
getting away with breaking a basic safety rule once, because it can 
lead you down a path that makes you think you can do it again. And 
sooner or later (usually sooner), that’s how you get killed. 
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SQUIRREL!: The benefits of ADHD have a cost. They’re not free. Want to 
enjoy your faster than normal brain? You’ve got to pay for it, and that 
payment comes in the form of following some rules. 


Rules are there for a reason. I found a quote on Reddit once: “The 


evil of my subconscious is too strong to resist. The only way to win is to 
deny it battle.” Pm not saying my subconscious is full of evil, but I can 
tell you that it doesn’t take much to derail the life of anyone with 
ADHD. And once we’re off the rails, forget about it. It’s just easier to 
stay on our path. And the best part is that our path, to everyone else, 
doesn’t look much like a path at all. It looks like—heck, Pll say it. To 
the uneducated, it can look like madness. 

“You're quitting your job and starting a company called The Geek 
Factory? Peter, are you insane?” My parents said that to me back in 
1998. Certainly didn’t seem to them that I was on any kind of path at 
the time. In fact, it seemed to them that I was going off the rails 
completely. But as it turns out, it was starting that company that 
launched my fascination with rules, and once I learned them, it’s been 
a great ride. So let’s talk about rules. 


Free Will Isn’t Always Free 


“Free will, it’s a bitch.” 
—AIl Pacino, The Devil’s Advocate 


I’m not a philosopher, nor am I pompous enough to think I can 
adequately explain free will to you in a half page, so Pll do this: Pll 
explain what free will is, to me. To me, free will is this: pizza. 

Yeah. I never said I was a poet. 

I live in New York City, the pizza capital of the universe. (Don’t 
even bother arguing this point with me; you won’t win. Just accept it 
and move on.) Anyhow, within a three-block radius of my apartment, 
there are nine pizza places. Nine. Nine pizza places, from 99-cent 
storefronts to full-scale “scene” restaurants that put $30 slices of 
prosciutto on vegan bread made from the dust of thousand-year-old 
pixies. 

I truly love pizza. I’ve loved pizza all my life, from as far back as I 
can remember. It’s delicious, it’s easy to eat, I can walk down the street 
while eating it, it’s good hot, it’s good cold, it’s good after being left 
out on the kitchen counter overnight by mistake, and it’s definitely a 
dopamine release food. The problem is, I love pizza way too much, and 
that’s where free will comes in. 

I have a next-door neighbor in my office building who has a weekly 
meeting on Fridays. She always orders a few pizza pies for her team, 
and always knocks on my door when the meeting is over, asking me if 


I'd like some leftover pizza. After about three weeks of her doing this, I 
had to stop her, because I couldn’t understand what she was asking 
me. 

See, in my world, leftover pizza is not a thing. If I order a pizza, m 
going to eat THE PIZZA. Not a slice or two, but THE PIZZA. There 
won't be leftover pizza. Heh. Leftover pizza. Even the name sounds 
funny. It’s like leftover wine. It’s not a real thing for the majority of us 
with ADHD. 

So how does this relate to free will? Well, normal people have a 
different type of free will than we do. 

Normal people’s free will: “I think I want pizza tonight. Pll order a 
small pie, eat two slices, and put the rest in the fridge for lunch 
tomorrow.” And that’s exactly what they do. 

Faster than normal people’s free will: “I think I want pizza tonight. 
I'll order a large pie and eat two slices and put the rest in the fridge for 
tomorrow and the next day and the pizza is here and I’ve just eaten all 
eight slices and now I hate myself and why did I do this?” 

In other words, when you have ADHD, there’s a lot of free will that 
isn’t exactly free. For us, free will works up to a point, then something 
else happens. I don’t know whether it’s the dopamine (it probably is) 
or if it’s just the fact that ADHD people tend to have much higher 
instances of addictive personality than non-ADHD people, but the logic 
gland that told us we’d have only two slices of pizza is promptly shut 
off, and eight slices later, we’re sitting there, grease coming out of our 
pores, unable to move, wondering if this is truly the way we’re going 
to die. 

So when you’re blessed with ADHD, but you’re also blessed with free 
will, you simply have to employ some systems for handling the two, 
otherwise you'll never tap your full potential. And that’s how we get back to 
our undeniable life rules. 
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SQUIRREL!: A few well-chosen life rules make it much easier to live life 
by design instead of by default. They streamline our options, so that we 
can perform at our best no matter what comes our way. 


There are things 
in our lives we 


need to control, 
or else they'll 
control us. 


Once I was able to rationalize that concept, I was able to start the 
process of crafting the rules I now live by that allow me to live the best 
life I can. And let me tell you, it wasn’t easy. It won’t be for you, 
either. Sometimes, it absolutely kills me that I can’t just live life like 
everyone else, but then I realize that I don’t want to do that, I want to be 
better. Could I break any of these rules tomorrow, or heck, right now, 
as I’m flying somewhere over the Pacific? Sure I could. But would the 
payoff from breaking any of them be worth it an hour from now? 
Tomorrow? Next year? As far as I’ve been able to tell, not in the 
slightest. Again, it comes down to accepting that if we want to truly 
utilize our faster than normal brains, or even if we just want to be 
happy, we have to understand that there are things in our lives we 
need to control, or else they’ll control us. 

Pm not suggesting that these rules are draconian, because they’re 
not, nor will I suggest that we eliminate our ability to think for 
ourselves. Quite the opposite is true, in fact. These rules let us analyze 
every decision with which we’re faced, and almost instantly decide, 
beyond a shadow of a doubt, whether the decision is beneficial or 
negative, and act accordingly. While there’s some wiggle room, you'll 
find more often than not that you don’t actually need it. 

Finally, I’ve said this before, but it’s worth repeating: These rules 
work for me. They might work for you, too, but just like an exercise 
program, or choosing a place to live, in the end, you need to adapt to 
what works best for you and lets you live the best way possible, for 
you. 

So... let’s do it. 


Rule One: Eliminate Choice Whenever Possible 


The elimination of choice is just what it sounds like. There are certain 
parts of my life that I simply don’t need to think about. I don’t need to 
expend energy on them, either because they’re not worth it or because 
I already know what the outcome is going to be. Let’s start with 
something basic: the closet. 

Hands-down the number one most important way to get your day 
off to a great start is the removal of choices, whenever possible, from 


the moment you open your eyes in the morning. This may seem 
absurdly simple to those who have no difficulty selecting what pair of 
pants to put on. For me, and for many people with ADHD, the simple 
act of getting dressed in the morning can be a time-consuming, and 
ultimately frustrating, process. How do I prevent this? I eliminate 
choice. 

On a regular day in the office or when traveling, I wear a T-shirt, 
jeans, and sneakers. If Pm speaking, I wear a button-down shirt, jacket, 
and shoes. I have enough pairs of jeans, button-down shirts, and T- 
shirts that I can keep them clean and rotate them on a weekly basis. 
It’s not that I don’t have any style. I do. I have a lot of style. I own 
several beautiful suits, gorgeous pieces made in Italy, that I wear on 
high holidays or to weddings and other special occasions. But they stay 
in another closet in a different room altogether. My daily office 
uniform is a T-shirt, jeans, and sneakers. If I’m going on television or 
speaking it’s a button-down shirt, jeans, and shoes. Easy. 
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SQUIRREL!: Creating an easy-to-care-for and consistent wardrobe 
eliminates my need to think about getting dressed. Instead I can focus on 
things that really matter to me. 


If I went into my closet and found it stuffed with an assortment of 
choices (turtlenecks, T-shirts, button-down shirts, sweaters, jeans, 
khakis, dress pants, sneakers, loafers, tie shoes) it would mean 
rummaging around and remembering various occasions when I wore 
specific items. 

“OMG, I wore that shirt when I spoke in front of NASA! What an 
awesome experience that was! I got to see the shuttle launch the next 
day from the roof of Mission Control! I should look for pictures from 
that event.” It’s now two hours later, and I’m on my computer, in my 
underwear, posting photos. 

If I spend long enough in the closet, Pll start scrutinizing it: “Look at 
that stain! I have to clean the rug; it’s really dirty.” I’ve now brought 
out the vacuum, have cleaned all the mirrors, too, but I’m not dressed, 
have missed two meetings, and for what? 

Facebook’s Mark Zuckerberg got a lot of flack for wearing a hoodie 
and jeans all the time, but I totally get it. Former president Obama 
wears only two or three suits. Why? Because the less time they have to 


devote to things that don’t matter the more time they can spend 
focusing on what does. 


Identify anything 
in your day that 
you can eliminate 
or minimize. 


Identify anything in your day that you can eliminate or minimize. 
What minor decisions do you agonize over? How can you eliminate 
them? Simplify. Create rituals, remember? 

When you simplify and create rituals, you automatically reduce 
choices. Reducing your wardrobe to a few interchangeable pieces that 
all go together streamlines the process of getting dressed in the 
morning. Because my closet isn’t jammed with a million different kinds 
of clothing choices, it takes me less than twenty seconds to figure out 
what to wear and get dressed. I’ve eliminated the choice in the 
process, and at the same time, reduced the amount of time and 
brainpower I'd otherwise have to devote to something as basic as 
figuring out what to wear. 

There are other ways to eliminate choice, too. I have the same 
shopping list each week. All that changes is food for my daughter. For 
me, I eat the same because it’s easy, it’s healthy, and I enjoy it. 
Occasionally Pll try something new and if I like it, add it to my 
repertoire. But more often than not, skinless chicken breast is the 
staple of my life, and tons of veggies is the other. Why? Because I 
know how to make it, I know what it’s going to taste like, and I don’t 
have to think about it. I eat it when my schedule allows, it’s ready (I 
make all my food for the week on Sunday), and it’s done. No choices, 
no potential for mistakes. Even more important, no potential for “all or 
nothing.” I don’t have to think about not eating the other six slices of 
the pizza, because there is no pizza. 

What are the distraction points for you in any part of your life? It 
could be getting dressed or eating, as for me. But it could also be how 
you get to work, or what you do at the gym, or how you hold 
meetings. Eliminate as much choice as possible, and life becomes much 
simpler. You can focus on using your brain for what matters. 

Eliminating choice runs deep in my daily life, and doesn’t just end 
with my closet. Let’s get super personal here for a second, and talk 
about moderation. 

Actually, Pll make the topic of moderation the shortest point in the 


book. Ready? 

Moderation: We don’t have it. 

Just like with pizza, I rarely have the ability to moderate. Most 
people with ADHD can relate to this: when you’re ADHD, moderation 
simply isn’t one of your best qualities, if it’s a quality at all. For non- 
fast brains, moderation is a skill that comes without having to think 
about it. “I'll spend three hundred dollars at the blackjack tables when 
I’m in Vegas for my conference next month, because that’s all Pm 
comfortable losing.” They go to Vegas and spend their three hundred 
dollars. Lose or win, when the three hundred dollars is gone, they go 
up to their room and go to sleep. 

Not so much when you have ADHD. That’s why a lot of people with 
ADHD who understand that simply avoid Vegas, or set themselves up 
when they have to go there for work so that they’re not near a casino 
unescorted. 

You ever meet those people who decide to start running, and do a 
“couch to 5K” program? They complete their 5K, accept cheers and 
high fives, and then get on with their lives? 

Honestly, what the hell is wrong with those people? 

I tried that once. I started running back in 2000. Built myself up to a 
5K. Ran my 5K. Loved it! The person I did it with was happy, too, and 
she focused on improving her 5K times in future races. Me? Nope. I 
finished my 5K and immediately went home and signed up for a full 
marathon. It’s simply what we do. 

And while it’s good to run marathons and challenge yourself (I’ve 
got two Ironman Triathlons under my belt, and by the time you read 
this I hope to have a third), if given the choice in other situations, 
we'll more often than not take the one that’s not the best for us. And 
that can result in our not living the lives we want to live at best, and at 
worst, well, the consequences could be pretty dire. 

So I eliminate choice. 

I have a speaking contract that’s probably the most basic contract in 
the world. In essence, it says, “I’ll speak, you’ll pay me and pay for my 
travel.” It’s that simple. And it works 99 percent of the time. But as I 
said in chapter 1, it doesn’t work that way in Las Vegas. In Las Vegas, I 
have a rider on my contract, guaranteeing that I don’t have to be on 
the ground from wheels down to wheels up for more than eight hours. 
I get in, I speak, I get out. I eliminate the choice of staying in Vegas and 
doing something that doesn’t work for me. 

Ever hear of intermittent fasting? I learned about it six or so years 
ago from a friend with whom I worked out in the gym. Essentially, he 
would eat between 2:00 p.m. and 9:00 r.m., fasting the rest of the time. 


He did this because he was competing in bodybuilding contests, and 
something about his body mass versus caloric intake—I don’t know, I 
wound up being distracted by something shiny. But the gist of what he 
did stuck with me, and I tried applying it to how I eat and consume 
food. Turns out, it’s another way to eliminate choice, and works great 
for me! 

I eat between 1:00 p.m. and 8:00 p.m. I stick to my nutrient numbers 
and caloric intake, and do a bunch of stuff we’ll talk about a little 
later, but for now, understand this: If it’s not between 1:00 p.m. and 
8:00 r.m., I don’t eat. (I have a protein shake after my early morning 
workouts, but that’s not what I mean.) I mean I eliminate the choices 
that affect most people in the morning: Donut or Egg McMuffin? 
Double Venti Espresso Grande Single Squad Goals UGG Boots Mocha 
Latte Extra Whip Frappuccino, or Coca-Cola? 

Do you have ANY idea how freeing it is to not have to think about 
that? I can walk to my office, and if I pass a Starbucks, or a deli, or 
someone brought donuts to the office, I can simply look at my watch. 
If it’s 8:45 a.m., or 11:23 a.m., or anytime between 8:00 p.m. and 1:00 P.M., 
I simply don’t have the choice of eating. It has been one of the easiest 
game changers I’ve ever found. 

(And yes, I’ve talked to my doctor about intermittent fasting, and 
he’s well aware of everything I do. Similarly, before you take my 
advice here, talk to your doctor. That’s what they’re there for. They 
went to school for this. For many, many years.) 

Pll give you one more example: I sleep in my gym clothes. All Pm 
wearing to the gym is a T-shirt, shorts, socks, and sneakers anyway, 
right? So I put my sneakers at the foot of my bed, and fall asleep in my 
shirt, shorts, and socks. I wake up, and put my sneakers on within ten 
seconds of opening my eyes. Once I’m in my gym clothes, the choice to 
go to the gym has pretty much been made for me. Besides, it’s hard to 
go back to sleep with sneakers on. 

Sounds weird? Sure. But you know what’s weirder? Using ADHD as 
an excuse for not hitting my goals or living the life I want, or worse, 
letting ADHD and/or bad decisions lead me down a path that can 
negatively affect me for years to come. 

Elimination of choice isn’t all or nothing. I’m a human being, and 
Pll occasionally screw up. Pll occasionally blow my intermittent 
fasting, lll occasionally oversleep. But having ingrained these rituals 
into my brain means that the chances of my doing it again the next 
day and falling out of habit are minimal—and besides, when I don’t 
eliminate choice, and have a less-than-stellar day, that right there is 
usually enough to kick me back on track. 


Rule Two: Eat Well 


Let me tell you something. For every person in the world there’s 
someone else telling them that the way they’re eating is wrong. It’s 
truly amazing. Go online sometime and look at the amount of new 
diets that come out every year. For years it was low fat. Fat was the 
enemy! Then somehow fat became our friend, and carbs were the 
enemy. Death to carbs! (I kinda fall into that camp.) Then it’s not 
carbs, carbs are good, and only saturated fats are bad! But don’t worry, 
bacon is okay, because it’s so darn tasty. Just make sure you eat 
nothing but bacon, and drink heavy cream, and the pounds will melt 
right off! 

Ugh. Seriously? 

I’m not a nutritionist. All I know is this: what I eat plays a pretty 
huge role in how I’m able to manage my ADHD, and is a big 
determining factor in whether or not I can use my ADHD to my 
advantage. Again: this is info that works for me, and the majority of 
people I’ve interviewed for the FTN podcast agree with me. I’m not 
telling you to go be a vegan if you don’t want to, or to eat only foods 
that don’t cast a shadow, or anything like that. I’m simply telling you 
that the research I’ve done, both on myself and on others, shows 
certain undeniable facts: 


FACT: Eating processed food more often than not results in my 
feeling less than optimal, and doesn’t allow me to operate at my 
best. 

FACT: Having to think too much about what I’m eating is as bad 
as eating processed food. It winds up taking up a lot of my time, 
and prevents me from focusing on important things in my life that 
matter much more. 


Eat healthy, look 
healthy, think 
healthy. 


FACT: What I eat is obviously related to my physical appearance 
as well, and that’s tied into my well-being and everyday 
happiness. Eat crap, look like crap, think like crap. Eat healthy, 
look healthy, think healthy. 


Some guests I’ve had on the podcast, like Adam Sud, a former addict 


who’s now one of the healthiest people you’ll ever meet, believe in the 
vegetarian/vegan lifestyle, while others believe that meats can be 
included with those veggies. I’m not here to argue that point, or 
advocate for a specific type of diet. Iam here to say this, though: The 
one thing that every single guest on my podcast has in common is that 
they all, in some capacity or another, eat “clean.” 

Essentially, clean eating simply means that one goes out of one’s 
way to avoid as much “crap” as possible. It doesn’t mean you have to 
avoid everything good, and it doesn’t mean you don’t get to live a 
little. It simply means that as a rule, you eat good, nutritious, healthy 
foods that have minimal “things” added to them. 

I know a professional triathlete—someone who actually races for a 
living. She doesn’t have ADHD, but she’s ridiculously strict about what 
she eats, and manages to incorporate a glass of wine or two into her 
training schedule each evening. Why? Because she enjoys it. So no, I’m 
not saying we should deprive ourselves. Quite the opposite. 

It’s not that hard, really. Up your veggie intake, up your water 
intake, drop your intake of most everything that has a commercial. 
Think about it: You rarely see a commercial for broccoli or for apples. 
But you always see commercials for fast food, soda, and junk food. 

My rule is this: if my grandmother wouldn’t have recognized it as 
food when she was ten years old, I’ll try not to eat it. Michael Pollan, 
author of Food Rules and In Defense of Food, says the same thing, so 
see, it’s not just me. The simple rules are usually the easiest to 
remember, anyway. So when I walk into the office and someone down 
the hall had a birthday and there are fourteen bags of potato chips 
lying around for the taking, I imagine Grandma Betty, confused as 
anything at the sight of a plastic bag full of processed potato chips. 
She’d recognize the word “potato,” sure—but that’s where the 
similarities would end for her. Mind you, I only have to do this if it’s 
between 1:00 p.m. and 8:00 p.m. anyway, but it’s a great reminder to me 
of my goals—stay healthy, and utilize my ADHD to my best advantage. 
I can’t do that if I gorge myself on whatever food happens to be lying 
there. I like to think that Grandma Betty, who passed away in 2008 at 
the age of ninety-eight, is keeping an eye on me, helping me do that. 

So what can you do to eat clean? What can you stop doing? I’ll tell 
you this: when I started focusing on what I put in my mouth, what 
came out of it was a hundred times better. I was able to focus my 
ADHD like a laser—I stopped being tired, despite working as hard as I 
do. When I was tired, it was at the end of the day, and it was a 
satisfying tired, something I never had before. Oh, added bonus? I 
dropped fifty pounds. 


John Fleming, Ph.D., of the Nutritional Disorders Clinic in Toronto, 
Ontario, studied a group of fifty disordered eating clients who did not 
meet the criteria for either anorexia or bulimia but “clearly had 
disturbed eating habits, with typically no regularly planned meals or 
snacks, and an inability to follow dietary plans for any useful length of 
time.” 

As the clients were more carefully evaluated, it became clear that 
the incidence of undiagnosed ADHD was very high. Dr. Fleming is 
careful to note that this statistic does not imply that most people with 
ADHD have disordered eating, but rather that there is a definite “sub- 
population of individuals with disordered eating, [and ADHD] plays a 
major role in the etiology and maintenance of the disorder.” 

Let’s face it, ADHD makes planning harder to begin with, right? So 
it would make sense that focusing on eliminating the crap we eat, and 
instead making a concerted effort to eat foods that nourish our faster 
brains, would be in our best interest. Dropping junk food, sugary 
snacks, soda, et cetera, would seem to be a good first step. 

Author of Delivered from Distraction and founder of the Hallowell 
Center for Cognitive and Emotional Health, Edward Hallowell, M.D., 
advises all of his ADHD patients to fill half their dinner plate with 
fruits or vegetables, one fourth with a protein, and one fourth with 
carbohydrates. He also advocates eating several servings of whole 
grains, which are rich in fiber, each day to prevent blood sugar levels 
from spiking and then plummeting. Simple, basic stuff—yet things that 
in the frenetic, hectic world in which we live are often forgotten, or 
put aside in favor of “convenience.” But that convenience comes with a 
cost, as we’re learning. 

In the end, we’re just beginning to scratch the surface of what role 
food plays in our lives, as well as in the world of ADHD. I can tell you 
this, though, strictly from personal experience: Remember that old 
adage “we are what we eat”? Eat healthy, be healthy. Eat crap, be 
crap. I know that the more good I put into my body, the more good I 
can produce with it. It might just be that simple. 


Rule Three: Sleep Well 


I remember once being featured in an article in the local newspaper on 
people who drink a lot of caffeine. They photographed me at my desk, 
with countless empty cans of Diet Pepsi, and I talked all about how I 
drink a ton of diet soda. “No calories, and a ton of caffeine to keep me 
going,” I was quoted as saying. 


I was an idiot. Not so much because I was drinking so much soda 
(although I don’t do that anymore either, because water is much 
healthier), but because I needed the caffeine in the first place. If I 
needed that much caffeine to stay awake and simply get through my 
day, what did that say about my sleep? 

Quite a lot, in fact, but I can sum it up in one sentence: I wasn’t 
getting anywhere near enough sleep, and I was wearing that as a 
badge of honor. “Oh, look at me, I’m so busy that I have to stay up and 
only sleep a few hours a night, but that’s okay, I can suck down Diet 
Pepsi and Red Bull and I'll be fine because I’m awesome!” 

Nope. 

When I started getting serious about my health, specifically about 
turning my ADHD from a disability to an advantage, I learned that one 
of the most detrimental things I could do to myself was to skimp on 
my sleep. Five hours a night? Who was I kidding? I wasn’t some 
superhero who could rock my life on a few hours. In fact, I was 
performing way below the standards I set for myself today. It was only 
when I discovered sleep, and the benefits a good night’s sleep gives 
me, that I realized how truly wrong I was all those years. 

Nowadays I might go for weeks without consciously ingesting 
caffeine for the sake of ingesting caffeine. I might have a cup of coffee 
once in a while, but more often than not it comes after a lovely dinner 
with friends, as opposed to a “first thing in the morning necessity.” All 
that diet soda? Gone. Replaced with seltzer. Water and carbonation. 
All the benefits of water, all the awesome hysterics that come from my 
four-year-old daughter when I burp the carbonation back out, but none 
of the crap that goes into making those sodas, and none of the caffeine, 
either. When I decided to learn how to sleep the right way, the entire 
game changed. 

So... lets meet David. David is my best friend, and he’s also my 
training partner for those ridiculous Ironman Triathlons we do 
together. We met on the run course of Ironman Cozumel back in 2010. 
We were both hurting, and desperate to take our minds off how much 
longer we had to go. We instantly bonded, and David and I are best 
friends to this day. He’s also the only person in my life crazy enough to 
meet me at 3:30 a.m. for a ten-mile run once or twice a week, and was 
literally my partner in crime when we both got stopped by the New 
York City Police as we were jogging in Central Park one morning at 
4:45 am. The charge? “Violating curfew.” It was actually pretty funny. 
Anyhow, David is awesome. 

David is also a husband, a father to two boys, and a public school 
teacher, which makes his schedule almost as insane as mine. Yet at 


least once a week, we find ourselves outside in the darkness of the 
New York City streets (not Central Park anymore, for obvious reasons), 
sweating as we train for whatever race is on our calendar next. 

When I asked David about his sleep habits, he admitted to me that 
on the days we run, he gets around five hours sleep a night, but makes 
up for it the night before and night after. In his words: 

“I know who I am when I don’t get enough sleep, and it’s not the 
person I want to be. My ADHD is magnified, and not in a good way. 
When I don’t sleep enough, I feel like I’m in a fog for the day, one that 
I usually can’t shake until I make up my sleep deficit. It’s not only me, 
either. I know which of my students are getting good quality sleep 
versus poor or little sleep, and it’s no contest in terms of which ones do 
better in class. We are a sleep-deprived nation, and it’s hurting us in so 
many ways.” 


ADHD is 
magnified by a 
lack of sleep. 


David is right. Studies show that ADHD is magnified by a lack of 
sleep, sometimes dramatically so. Sleep deprivation makes it very 
difficult to focus; it affects your mood and your concentration. This can 
be true of anyone, but it is especially marked in people who have 
ADHD. When you're tired, you’re more likely to make bad choices and 
uninformed decisions. Impulsivity increases, as does the propensity to 
anger quickly. If you’re not getting the proper amount of sleep, I 
encourage you to start now. 

Research during the last five years substantiates what ADHD experts 
have suspected for decades: ADHD carries with it intrinsic challenges 
to sleep. During the 1980s, restless sleep was part of the diagnostic 
criteria for ADHD. It was dropped because specifics as to its causes 
were lacking—but more recent research suggests the connection is 
strong. ADHD is always awake; ADHD neurobiology just doesn’t turn 
off when the day ends. ADHD works 24/7 to distract, delay, and 
disorder your ability to get restorative sleep. It’s not easy to just flip 
the switch. As I’ve said countless times, I am either “fully on” or “fully 
off,” which makes the twilight time between those degrees of 
consciousness difficult for me to capture. So I work at it, and here’s 
how: 

What I’ve accepted: I’ve accepted that in order for me to perform 
at my best, good quality sleep is mandatory. I simply must have it; 


there’s no middle ground. This means making some tough choices, but 
choices that I believe are beneficial for me. On any given night during 
the week, I put my daughter to bed around 8:00 r.m., and I’m asleep by 
9:00 P.M. 

I know, I know. “Nine p.m.?! Is this the 1600s? Are you a farmer?” I 
hear you. But think about it: I’m up around 3:30 or 4:00 a.m. every day 
to begin with. That gives me seven hours of uninterrupted sleep. That’s 
more than most people get who wake up at “normal” times. 

So what have I given up? As it turns out, not that much! So I don’t 
go to evening networking events that often anymore. Turns out, I’m 
not missing much, because during those first few hours in the morning, 
before anyone else is up, I’m reaching through my network and 
making one-on-one contact with people to whom I haven’t spoken in a 
while. There’s inherently much more benefit in that. 

I’ve also given up late-night TV watching. No great loss there. With 
Netflix, Apple TV, and entire seasons available for download at the 
click of a button, I wind up watching almost all of my TV on airplanes 
anyway. (I’m actually this close to becoming a cord cutter and losing 
cable altogether, although my daughter might go ballistic without Dora 
the Explorer on demand.) 

What else? I focus on practicing good “sleep hygiene.” For me, this 
means doing certain things with the goal of sleeping better. I make 
sure my room is completely dark. Blackout shades are the best. I turn 
off my phone. Not just put it down, but actually turn it off. This 
eliminates noise and light, of course, but also eliminates the subtle 
desire to check the phone if I happen to wake up at 1:00 a.m. to use the 
bathroom. It takes, what, forty-five seconds to power on and find a 
signal on an iPhone? No way am I going to wait that long, plus 
however long it takes to populate all the messages that now have to be 
delivered. My logic is this: If they need me at 1:00 a.m., they can get me 
at 4:00 a.m. when I wake up. So far, I’ve never been proven wrong. 

Those Wi-Fi-enabled lightbulbs I told you about? In my bathroom, 
they’re connected to motion sensors that know the time of day. If I 
stumble in during the middle of the night, the light goes on at around 
10 percent luminosity, a nice deep red. That prevents my body from 
“waking up,” and the second I’m done in the bathroom, I’m back 
asleep. No bothering with light switches, either. 

As a doctor once told me, “The bedroom is for sleeping and for sex.” 
He has a point. Get out of the habit of using your bed for everything 
plus sleeping. Once your brain gains an understanding that your bed is 
only for sleeping (and sex), the desires to work, watch TV, eat, and 
whatever else in bed will fade. Once they do, you’ll be amazed how 


your sleep improves, and more important, how your time awake does, 
too. 

Finally, track your sleep data. While I'll talk more about this in the 
tools section, I can tell you that I monitor how I sleep and check my 
data frequently, making adjustments as needed. I can tell you exactly 
what temperature is too warm for me, and can tell you how long my 
light and deep REM cycles are. Data rocks. Knowing your own data, 
and knowing how your sleep affects you, is game-changing. 

You'd be amazed what little things can do to help or hinder your 
sleep quality, and I encourage you to play with them all until you find 
out what works best for you. I tried meditation, for instance. Turns 
out, that wasn’t for me. I was so hung up on trying to achieve that 
level of “Zen” that people talk about that it actually got me more 
wound up when I couldn’t reach it, and did the exact opposite of 
helping me get to sleep. 

On the flip side, though, I read about how colors can help your 
sleep. So as I fall asleep, I have a slight reddish glow from my Withings 
Aura alarm clock. It lasts about ten minutes, and Pll be damned if it 
doesn’t help me sleep deeper and more soundly. The Aura also 
monitors my REM cycles, and engages the alarm to wake me up at the 
optimal moment when I’m coming out of a REM cycle. It makes 
waking up easier, and much more pleasant. 

Sometimes, the simple act of making choices (remember free will?) 
can help you get more sleep. For instance, the choice I made to shut 
off my phone eliminates the desire to peruse Facebook for a half hour 
until I fall asleep. That in turn grants me a deeper sleep, and allows me 
to focus my ADHD to my advantage when I wake up. 

I’m not saying you have to shut off your phone or do any of the 
things I do. But Iam saying (and science backs me up here) that better 
sleep can allow you to control your ADHD, as well as prosper from it. 
(This goes for those without ADHD too, as do most of the things in this 
book.) Better sleep makes for better waking hours. It’s that simple. 

If you do nothing else to improve your sleep hygiene, at least turn on 
your phone’s “nighttime mode,” which varies the color on the screen 
to eliminate the harsh blue light that studies have shown will keep you 
awake and disrupt your sleep. It’s a simple button in settings. A small 
change that makes a big difference. 


Rule Four: Exercise, and Do It Outside as Much as Possible 


I know I mentioned exercise in the last chapter, but I’m going to do it 


again, because it truly is one of my life rules, and in a few pages, Pll 
share with you firsthand info on what happens when I don’t do it 
enough. 

Back in 2004, researchers completed a study, published in the 
American Journal of Public Health, that found that kids with ADHD 
showed an improvement in the negative expressions of the condition 
after playing outside in a natural environment. 

A similar 2008 study from the University of Illinois showed that 
attention improved in kids who took a twenty-minute stroll in the park 
more than it did in kids who walked outside in a downtown or 
residential area without much greenery. 

This isn’t rocket science. It’s pretty safe to say that adults probably 
get the same benefit from being outside on a regular basis as kids do. 

In fact, they even have a name for people who don’t get outside 
much: it’s called nature deficit disorder, which describes the human 
costs of alienation from nature, including diminished use of the senses, 
attention difficulties, and higher rates of physical and emotional 
sickness. 

Can I just go on record as saying that the fact that we even have to 
have a name for this is ridiculously sad? Seriously. 

Nature deficit can even change human behavior. Long-standing 
studies show that the absence or inaccessibility of parks and open 
spaces is associated with high crime rates, depression, and other urban 
troubles. 

Depression, anxiety, agitation, and impulsivity can increase in the 
ADHD person if he or she is not able to get outside and breathe the 
fresh air. Even in major cities like New York, the air outside can do 
wonders for you, if you allow yourself to get out and experience it. 

One of the most vivid memories I have came from a random skydive 
several years ago. It was a warm summer day, but in the sky at 
altitude, it’s a lot cooler. The door opened at 13,500 feet, and I stepped 
out into nothingness. I inhaled deeply, and it was like I’'d instantly 
been drugged with the best drug ever. I tasted the air—the chill of it, 
the freshness of it—it had its own taste, its own smell, and for those 
five seconds I inhaled, I swear I tasted nothing but pure energy. It was 
one of the most incredible feelings I’ve ever had. Good luck getting 
that feeling by standing in front of your air conditioner. So get outside! 

Exercise doesn’t come in the same flavor for everyone. I’m living 
proof of that. But the one commonality is this: ANY kind of exercise 
physically and greatly alters the chemistry of your brain. From walking 
up a flight of stairs to running a five-minute mile (yeah, I wish... ), 
movement changes you. It changes you for the better. For those who 


have discovered this, there’s rarely any going back. And if for some 
reason you do get led astray, and abandon exercise and the benefits it 
can give you, you're left longing for those endorphins again, and you'll 
do anything you can to get them. 


A Rule Is Born 


When my daughter came into the world in 2013, my world shifted to 
focusing on her as much as possible. This isn’t uncommon; I’m sure 
every dad does that. Problem was, between my travel schedule, and 
now caring for a daughter, I was having a hard time finding time to 
exercise. And I let it slip, and let it slip some more, and some more, 
until I hadn’t been to the gym or out for a run in weeks, and was dying 
for those endorphins. The problem was, I didn’t realize it at the time. 

The human brain is fascinating, and more often than not, when 
exposed to something good, will do anything it can to get that 
exposure again. There’s a reason smoking is so hard to quit; same with 
any other kind of “vice.” 

Well, I'd gone from exercising and looking/feeling amazing to doing 
the exact opposite. And while I justified it as wanting to spend time 
with my family, I was doing all the wrong things, and even worse, I 
was feeding my brain with the absolute worst things for my ADHD. I 
was eating like crap, and I was drinking too much, and I was justifying 
it all under the guise of “I’m just busy, and trying to make it work the 
best I can.” But the fact was, I wasn’t making it work, I was gaining 
weight, I was miserable, my ADHD was off the charts in a totally 
negative way, I was becoming forgetful, my work was suffering, and it 
was becoming noticeable. 

In October 2015, I’d just flown back from a business meeting in Asia 
and I was unable to sleep. I blamed it on jet lag, but deep down, I 
knew it was because I’d had several drinks on the flight to “take the 
edge off” a busy trip, and now, twelve hours later, I was feeling it. 

I was in the bathroom at 2:00 a.m. and caught sight of myself in the 
mirror, and I honestly didn’t recognize the person staring back at me. 
He was puffy, had gained close to forty pounds, had bad skin, big, dark 
circles under his eyes, and overall looked pretty miserable. 

I sat down on the edge of the tub and let out a long sigh. As I traced 
it all back, I realized that it all had to do with the one thing I wasn’t 
doing: exercise. I’d become lazy. ld given up that which made me 
better under the guise of thinking it could help me. And I knew right 
then it had to change. 


ADHD, right? We don’t do things in moderation. I swore that night 
that it would end right there. I gave up drinking that very night. I 
called New York Health & Racquet Club the next morning, gave them 
my credit card over the phone, and signed up for a nonrefundable 
yearlong membership, as well as paid in advance for a trainer, for the 
accountability. Then I looked in on my still sleeping daughter and 
silently told her that her dad was better than what she saw in front of 
her, and that she deserved a father who was better than me. 

The reasons you do what you do don’t matter. What matters is how 
you feel. That first day at the gym was the weirdest feeling in the 
world. It was a pure split: 50 percent endorphins, and 50 percent pain. 
But I got home, recalled the endorphins and how they felt, and went 
back the next day and did it again. And again. And again. I made my 
own ritual, and I kept at it. I kept at it because I knew that nothing 
else in my life could be fully right until I was fully right. 


Keep Checking Yourself Before .. . 


In the end, you have to believe in the oxygen mask theory. You know 
how on planes, they tell you that if there’s a loss of cabin pressure, you 
should put your own oxygen mask on first before helping others? The 
same is true in life. You can’t be at your best until you’re willing to put 
yourself first, and make yourself the priority you need and deserve to 
be. It took my daughter and a hard look in the mirror to help me learn 
that. But it was worth it. 

When you have ADHD, it’s so easy to go down a road of bad 
decisions. One drink becomes seven. One grilled cheese becomes five. 
And one week of not exercising becomes two years. It happens really, 
really fast. Be alert to the signs, and be hyperfocused on sticking to 
those rules. In the end, the rules exist to keep us alive, as well as 
letting us work to our best. 

Once you find the rules that work for you, do not deviate from 
them. I speak from experience here. Remember what I said earlier 
about ADHD being tricky? Your job is to keep ADHD working for you, 
rather than against you. The best way to do that? Come up with your 
own set of undeniable life rules. Start working on them now. 

I’m now five hours into my flight to Shanghai. Thanks for sticking 
with me so far. 


Chapter Four 


Triggers: How to Minimize—or Even 
Eliminate—Your ADHD Hot Buttons 


Í HERE’S A GREAT scene in one of the early seasons of South Park, where 


Kyle and Stan realize that when Cartman hears even just one line of 
the Styx song “Come Sail Away,” he has no choice but to sing the 
entire song out loud, and it drives him crazy. Hearing just that one line 
is a trigger for Cartman, much to the amusement of all his friends. 

In the faster than normal world, triggers are things in your life that 
when activated, can throw you off course, kick your ass, or in some 
other way be detrimental to you and your goal of being the best you 
can be. If you imagine riding along in your car, and all of a sudden you 
hit a massive pothole, several things are going to happen at once: 


Your car’s suspension will immediately go to hell. 

Yow ll probably pop a tire. 

You'll be freaked out after hearing the BOOM that comes with 
your car’s suspension going to hell. 

Your focus, which five seconds ago was on getting to your 
destination, has completely shifted, and it’s now all about getting 
to the side of the road before your car quite literally falls apart on 
the highway. 

And finally, if the pothole was deep enough, your day is pretty 
much shot. 


Metaphorically, you just hit a trigger. In an ADHD environment, the 
same thing can happen. Something occurs out of nowhere and throws 
you off your entire game. For those with ADHD, triggers can ruin days, 
weeks, relationships, even special events or otherwise wonderful 
nights. Triggers can pop up anywhere, at any time. 


Short of sitting in your room and never coming out, there’s really no 
way to eliminate all the triggers that can set off ADHD. Besides, what’s 
the point of life if you’re not really living it, right? 

But we can learn tips, tricks, and hacks to minimize the triggers. We 
can take steps to drastically cut down the number of triggers in our 
lives and potentially even defuse triggers we can see but haven’t yet 
set off. 

Trigger types: We’re going to divide up the triggers in this chapter 
into a few different categories. Obviously, your mileage may vary. 
Some may not apply to you, or by point three you could be shouting 
“OMG, THAT’S EXACTLY WHAT HAPPENS TO ME!” It doesn’t matter 
which (any, all) of these triggers apply to you. The key is to 
understand how triggers materialize, and how to put practices into 
place to avoid them in the first place. Once you’re able to start doing 
that, you’ll start noticing triggers before they occur. You’ll learn to 
notice certain situations, behaviors, workplace events, heck, even 
foods, drinks, or places that can lead to triggers. When you’re able to 
make course corrections on the fly, the chance of walking into a 
trigger zone becomes almost nonexistent. That’s what we’re going for 
here. But for now, we can start off by identifying the five places 
triggers are most likely to occur, and breaking them down one by one. 


Professional Triggers, Personal Triggers, Just Lots and Lots of 
Triggers... 


Let’s go through these triggers one by one. But first, a story about my 
cat, NASA. 

I call him NASA because I’m a huge fan of our space program, but 
also because when I first adopted him from a shelter, he got to my 
apartment and proceeded to run around for a solid twenty-four straight 
hours. After about hour sixteen, I looked at him and said, “You know, 
you have enough energy there to launch yourself into orbit!” And 
NASA the Wonder Cat was named. 

Anyhow, as far as cats go, NASA is pretty chill. Like most cats, he 
spends the majority of his time sleeping, eating, pooping, and sleeping 
some more. He’s fifteen years old now, so he’s not into playing as 
much as he used to be, but he’s still very much about the eating, 
sleeping, and pooping. 

Here’s the thing, though. Let’s say something happens to disrupt his 
routine. Perhaps my daughter decides that NASA should join Peppa 
Pig, Kermit the Frog, and herself for a tea party. She’ll go over and 


attempt to pick NASA up. This will usually fail miserably because she’s 
young, and he’s still rather fast for fifteen. So he’ll wake up from a 
sound sleep and see this lumbering child on her way over, arms 
outstretched, shouting “TEA PARTY!” What does he do? 

Well, he’s a cat. He’ll do all he knows how to do: He’ll stand up and 
walk away. He’ll head into my bedroom, or into the kitchen, 
essentially anywhere my daughter is not. And then he’ll lie back down 
and go right back to sleep. Situation resolved, life goes on. 

Why do I bring this up? Well, NASA doesn’t know from triggers. 
Heck, NASA doesn’t even know he’s a cat. All NASA knows is that my 
daughter, who isn’t a threat to him other than trying to shove a toy 
teacup in his face, is on her way over, and he’d rather not be all up in 
that. So he simply walks away and avoids the situation. He knows that 
because my daughter isn’t a threat, he doesn’t need to get nervous, or 
angry; he doesn’t need to pull out the claws, or meow, or anything. 
He’s learned that my daughter won’t hurt him, so all he needs to do is 
leave. No matter how much something has the potential to set NASA 
off, his first instinct is just to be somewhere else. Of course, if NASA 
were to stay there and let my daughter shove a teacup in his face for a 
half hour, he’d probably wind up a little pissed off, and that would 
result in my daughter crying. So NASA instinctually avoids the trigger, 
and he’s back to sleeping or doing other catlike things in a matter of 
seconds. 

In a perfect world, ld suggest that we all be like NASA, and this 
would be an incredibly short chapter. Obviously, it’s not that easy. We 
don’t think like cats. We have a tendency to let potential triggers 
attack us, and instead of simply walking away, we’ll get sucked in, and 
we'll try to fight it or do a host of different things other than ignoring 
the trigger or avoiding it in the first place. 

Ever have a meeting with a coworker who drives you insane? You 
promise yourself you won’t let them get to you this time. You’re not 
going to engage. You’re not going to get sucked into their . . . Next 
thing you know yow’re both screaming at each other, or you say 
nothing but brood about it for the rest of the day. Yeah. That’s a 
trigger. 

It doesn’t matter why we do this. It could be because we think we 
can “outgun” the trigger this time. Or we simply get angry at the 
wrong thing; for example, we take a phone call from someone when 
we're in a “hyperfocus zone,” and then get angry at the person for 
calling, instead of getting angry at ourselves for not having shut off the 
phone in the first place. The end result is that by letting our triggers 
get the best of us, we create an instant opportunity for our ADHD to 


control us, instead of the other way around. 


v 


SQUIRREL!: Regardless of what the situation is, the following main rule 
applies: Once you know what your triggers are in each aspect of your life, 
you can go out of your way to avoid them in the first place. 


On the off chance that a trigger still presents itself, you’ll have 
practiced ways to remove yourself from them as soon as humanly 
possible. The goal for you in this chapter is to figure out what all of 
your triggers have in common. Think about it like a leaky faucet that’s 
overflowing the sink onto your kitchen floor: you could spend all your 
time constantly cleaning up the water that’s destroying your floor (i.e., 
fixing the things that happened because a trigger set you off) or you 
could fix the leak in the first place. Fixing the leak is a lot easier, right? 
Same thing with triggers. Figuring out what they all have in common, 
and fixing that commonality, allows you to shut off the flow of water 
before it drips down the sink and ruins your kitchen tiles. 

< Rant starting > By the way, I feel like I should mention this: 
“Triggers” are a very real thing for people with ADHD, but I’m not 
talking about “trigger warnings,” like we’re seeing on the Internet 
lately. Life isn’t Tumblr. This isn’t an excuse to avoid your problems, 
or require that the world give you a safe space, or complain that life’s 
unfair. Guess what? Life is unfair. But as grown-ups, we deal with it by 
improving ourselves, as opposed to complaining that everyone else needs 
to change to suit us. That’s not ever going to happen, and if you’re 
spending all your time blaming the world because they’re not changing 
to suit your ADHD, then you’re wasting your life. You do the changing, 
and work on making yourself better. That’s your only job. < Rant 
over > 


Professional Triggers 


Let’s start with professional triggers, as these used to drive me crazy on 
a regular basis before I figured out ways to prevent them. Professional 
triggers would always come down to two things for me: feeling like the 
grass was growing under my feet, and/or feeling like I had so much to 
do but wasn’t getting any of it done. 


Remember what Dr. Hallowell said in the foreword to this book? 
“You can have the greatest ideas in the world, but feel as if you can’t 
accomplish a thing.” Yup. That’s the worst possible place for me. Once 
I’m in that zone, getting out of it becomes extremely difficult. I’ve 
essentially entered a funk, and it can last for days, weeks, or, at one 
point in my life several years ago, for about twenty-four months. And 
it was miserable. So, for me, the key to avoiding professional triggers is 
to make sure that I never feel like the grass is growing under my feet, 
and also that I never feel like I have so much to do but I’m not doing 
any of it. 


v 


SQUIRREL!: Learn to do an “intake evaluation” on yourself to find out 
and defuse the trigger ASAP. 


If you’ve ever been admitted to the emergency room, one of the first 
things that happens (if you’re conscious) is that they do an emergency 
intake evaluation on you. They ask you all kinds of questions to 
determine the best course of treatment for your particular issue, 
whatever it may be. You need to do the same thing on yourself, so you 
can figure out what’s causing your symptoms—in this case, what are 
you doing that’s causing your triggers to appear? 

I worked backward: Why do I feel as though the grass is growing 
under my feet and I’m not getting anything done? Why do I feel as 
though I’m not as productive as I should be? Over time, I was able to 
determine that there were three main factors preventing me from 
getting things done: lack of focus, lack of “workable time,” and 
constant interruptions. To make matters worse, each issue fed off the 
others. If I had to go to a 2:00 p.m. meeting, I knew I wouldn’t be able 
to get a full day’s work in, so I'd be hesitant to start any new project, 
and wind up futzing around until it was time to leave for the meeting. 
So now I’ve ruined my morning by not doing anything productive, and 
I’ve got that hanging over my head as I leave for the meeting. 

With that running around my brain, I’m obviously not paying 
anywhere near as much attention as I should be in the meeting, so now 
I’ve got that thought in my brain as well. 

The meeting ends, I don’t remember a damn thing that happened in 
it, and now it’s 3:30 p.m. and going back to the office seems pointless, 
because IIl have to leave in a few hours to head home. So I go home, 


where I have lots of shiny things to distract me. By this point, it’s close 
to 5:00 p.m. and, well, screw it, I didn’t do anything of value all day, so 
I might as well have a drink to relax. Well, we all know what happens 
when I have one drink, but I’m so upset about not doing anything all 
day that I have one anyway. And of course, one turns into four, and by 
the time I go to sleep, ’m pretty drunk. So my sleep is fitful, at best, 
and I wake up tired, probably hungover, and most certainly 
dehydrated. So I slam some water, order a few bacon and tomato 
grilled cheese sandwiches, which make me feel logy and greasy .. . 
and I might as well work from home, because I don’t feel that good, 
and the cycle continues, and it’s two months later, and I can’t figure 
out why I feel like I’m getting nothing done. Oh, and I’ve gained ten 
pounds, and I hate everyone. 

So what’s happening here? Well, in the most basic terms, I’m 
ignoring the warning signs that there are triggers in the area. I hit 
every single trigger in sight, over and over. I’m compounding the 
feelings again and again, and the situation just gets worse and worse, 
until it’s practically unsurvivable. Sounds like fun, huh? 

But . . . it never has to be this way! If Pd just opened my damn eyes 
in the very beginning, it could have all been avoidable. Of course, it’s 
not so easy to see the forest for the trees when you're right in the thick 
of it. Or, as my great-aunt used to say, “It’s hard to see the edge of the 
bowl when you’re swimming in the middle of the tomato soup.” It’s a 
pretty safe bet in my family that my great-aunt wasn’t all there, but, 
whatever, this specific saying of hers makes a lot of sense. 

Take a step back. I had to somehow get to the bottom of why I 
wasn’t being productive. I was meeting with the right people, trying to 
get things done as quickly as I could . . . so what was wrong? Why 
wasn’t it working? 

I took a step back and talked to my assistant. I had always prided 
myself on keeping my meetings short and to the point, so as not to 
waste time. But we realized that even though we were doing that, we 
weren't taking into account things like prep, travel time, getting 
through building security, et cetera. A twenty-minute meeting, in 
theory, sounds awesome, but if it takes me twenty minutes to prep 
before I leave the office, then thirty minutes to get there, thirty 
minutes to get back, and another half hour to get productive again, 
that twenty-minute meeting just cost me two to three hours of my day. 
Two twenty-minute meetings a day could easily eat 85 percent of a 
day’s productivity. 

As soon as you realize what the triggers are, the goal becomes to 
eliminate them as much as possible. Sometimes that calls for drastic 


measures. My assistant and I implemented some new rules: I was to 
have meetings only one day a week. The other four days would be 
devoted to working—whether writing, creating content, whatever—no 
meetings, and as few phone calls as possible. I would accept and 
understand that the one day a week that I was in meetings, I wouldn’t 
get “work” done. And that was fine, because I knew that the other four 
days, I’d rock it. 

Be willing to try something new, and stick with it. To prove the 
theory that the meetings were the cause of my triggers, I agreed to let 
only my assistant schedule things for me—I gave up control of my 
calendar. I won’t lie, it was difficult—I had to tell my assistant when I 
wanted to do something, and she’d either give me permission to do it 
or assign it to a later time—and if it was a meeting, I could have only 
one day a week, as agreed. 

As I said, it was difficult—but the results started speaking for 
themselves. Slowly but surely, I was generating content again—I was 
getting things done, and I was feeling productive. And as anyone with 
ADHD knows, once you get that first good feeling back, you want it 
more and more, and you'll do the things necessary to get there. Fast 
forward to today: I still have meetings only one day a week, and I 
simply won’t deviate from that. Obviously, sometimes things happen— 
for instance, a potential client happens to be in town and wants to 
meet with me, can I find the time? I can, and I do—but I do it in a way 
that doesn’t decrease my productivity. My assistant works really hard 
to make those “emergency meetings” as early as possible—with any 
luck, before breakfast. That lets me get into the office and still get into 
my zone of work, without breaking the day up and pushing me back 
toward that rut. 
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SQUIRREL!: To figure out what your professional triggers are, and then to 
figure out how to avoid them, you need to step back and figure out what’s 
not working. 


It’s hard to do it on your own. Find a trusted colleague, employee, 
or friend who can help you work out what’s not working for you. 
Chances are, you can’t see it yourself. Stick with the solution, and give 
it a fair shot. 


Lack of Preparedness Is a Massive Trigger 


Meet Mark. Mark spends a ton of time meeting new people. He works 
in sales for a living and is constantly at some new company’s office, or 
on a sales call with a new district buyer, or on a plane to go see his 
best client. Mark is also ADHD. 

Mark tells the story of how he spent a lot of time bouncing from job 
to job his first several years in the sales industry. Boss after boss told 
him he wasn’t cut out for sales, but Mark knew in his blood that he 
loved nothing more than to sell. “Why wasn’t it working? Where was 
the disconnect?” Mark kept asking himself. 

One day, Mark blew a huge sales call with one of his best, oldest 
clients. According to Mark, the client’s company had upgraded a 
certain piece of hardware, and that required Mark to sell them an 
entirely new widget. (I’m not going to get into the boring details. I 
don’t understand them anyway.) But long story short, Mark had been 
told multiple times that the client had upgraded, but Mark simply 
didn’t “hear” it and walked into the client’s office with an entire sell 
sheet of the latest model of the widget that Mark’s client no longer 
needed. 

Fortunately, the client really liked Mark, and as Mark was about to 
leave the meeting knowing he’d be fired yet again, the client sat him 
down and asked him a tough question: 

“Mark, have you ever been tested for attention deficit hyperactivity 
disorder?” 

“At first, I was offended,” said Mark. “I wasn’t crazy. This client was 
asking me if ’'d seen a shrink because I forgot they upgraded their 
machines?” 

But when Mark got home and started doing his own research, he 
noticed a lot of similarities between the descriptions of ADHD and 
what he was doing. 

“Things like working really hard on preparing the wrong thing, or 
not remembering that a meeting time had been updated, those 
resonated with me,” said Mark. He found a doctor he liked, he got 
evaluated, and of course, he was gifted with ADHD. 

“I was worried about taking meds. I didn’t want them to change my 
personality,” Mark recalls. On his doctor’s advice, he started on a small 
daily dose of Adderall, but more important, he focused on changing his 
behavior. 

Mark now devotes one hour a day to preparing for the next day’s 
meetings and events. He builds it into his schedule and requires the 
time each day, letting nothing interfere with that one hour of prep 


time. The difference, Mark says, is off the charts. 

“When I walk into a meeting, I have a confidence that I no longer 
have to force, or worse, fake,” says Mark. “Additionally, I’ve been 
promoted at the same company already, and have some of the highest 
sales numbers the company has ever seen. Sure, being treated by a 
psychologist helps, but learning how to prepare lets me use my ADHD 
in ways I never before knew I could!” 


v 


SQUIRREL!: Taking the time to be prepared is one of the best trigger 
avoiders there is. 


When we don’t prepare, we wind up getting flustered, and rarely 
perform at our best. Focusing on the little details we tend to overlook 
can make all the difference. We’ll talk about the tools I use to prepare 
and benefit from my ADHD in chapter 5. 


The Early Bird Catches Everything (Not Just the Worm) 


This is worth thinking about again: the benefits of being early might 
singlehandedly be the best possible defense against the challenges of 
ADHD. I think, however, that the reason we don’t focus enough on 
being early is twofold: we don’t associate the benefits of being early 
with ADHD, and we’ve become used to being able to use our devices to 
“excuse” our lateness. 

But the beautiful thing about being early is that you’re preventing 
many common ADHD-related triggers before they ever have a chance 
to strike. Think about it for a second: 

There’s a “feeling” you get when yov’re rushed. It’s not just stress, 
although that’s a big part of it. It’s also nervousness, it’s a feeling of 
“incompleteness,” as in, “Did I remember to bring everything I need 
for this thing I’m rushing out the door to do?” 

Stress creates cortisol, otherwise known, aptly enough, as the “stress 
hormone.” Among other things, it tells the body to focus on saving fat, 
on the off chance that your stress is due to your encountering a woolly 
mammoth that wants to kill you on Forty-eighth Street and Sixth 
Avenue. (The logic here is that you can use more fat for energy to run 
away from said woolly mammoth, but the chances of encountering one 


these days are minimal at best, so cortisol is just an annoying 
chemical, to put it mildly.) 


Live your life 
thirty minutes 
early. 


Stress also makes you focus on the stress, instead of on what you 
have to do at the time. Unlike pain, which serves a very useful purpose 
(i.e., it tells you you’re not dead yet, but that you should probably 
finish your job and get the hell home), stress has very few useful 
qualities, unless you’re, as I said, in a fight-or-flight mode from a 
woolly mammoth. So your job is to avoid most stresses if you can. 
Leave them for the gym. Stress your muscles. Don’t stress your brain 
when you’re heading to a potentially huge meeting, or a first date with 
someone who might be awesome. And the best way to not stress, 
hands down, is this: Live your life thirty minutes early. 

Strategy to do it: I asked my online audience the best way they 
knew to make sure they were always on time, and it overwhelmingly 
came down to two words: “Prepare beforehand.” Whether they were 
talking about laying their clothes out the night before, or even putting 
Post-it notes on specific points in a presentation they had to give the 
next day, less stress came from preparedness. 

I saw some other trends, too. Being prepared means that if they do 
forget something, or if the trains are late, they have that built-in buffer 
time to deal with it, resulting in less stress. A lot of the people I asked 
also focus on technology, specifically automation, to help them stay on 
the early track, and we'll discuss that as well in the next chapter. 

Finally, accountability buddies seem to really help. If you can find 
someone on the same page as you, who also believes that being early 
helps you win battles, then you can plan to do things together, or at 
least similarly, to allow both of you to stay focused on your goals. In 
the end, simply living your life thirty minutes early can radically 
change how you use your ADHD to your advantage. 


The Power of Positive Habits 


Lisa handles public relations for a major entertainment company and is 
constantly on the go. She might have eight meetings in one day, all 
around the building, and often all over the city. Three months into her 


new job, “I’m just so stressed” became her mantra. The more she tried 
to calm down during the day, the more she tried to stay on time and in 
the moment, the more she focused on the stress of her job, the more 
her ADHD brain wandered, and the worse her performance got. In her 
words: 


I was constantly focusing on what I forgot, what I left at the last 
meeting, the thing I didn’t bring to the next meeting, or the 
change of shoes I left at home that I needed for tonight. My 
performance was suffering, I was truly unhappy, and was crying 
in the bathroom all the time. I started doubling up on my ADHD 
medication without telling my doctor, and it wasn’t helping. I was 
headed for a fall. 


Her therapist suggested she focus on dialectical behavior therapy, a 
specific type of cognitive behavioral therapy that is designed to help 
people change bad or self-harming habits and replace them with 
positive behaviors. By utilizing DBT, over time Lisa was able to replace 
her stress with other habits, and she learned that creating stress was 
actually a way of “dealing” with her ADHD. “As long as I was stressed, 
I had an excuse for when things went bad,” she said. Once she focused 
on positive habits, she was able to remove some of the triggers that 
came with her new job and lessen the effects of others. In the end, Lisa 
focused on preparation and organization—everything Lisa does now 
for any project on which she’s working is labeled as such; she doesn’t 
so much as send an e-mail without tagging it to a specific project. She 
also does this offline, with color-coded tabs in a giant binder she 
carries with her everywhere she goes. “If I have eight meetings in a 
day, I won’t leave my house in the morning unless I’ve filled up eight 
binders,” says Lisa. In the end, Lisa was able to focus on being much 
more productive, instead of constantly having to focus on negating the 
issues that were coming up due to her lack of focus. 

Best of all, not only has Lisa stopped doubling up on her 
medication, but she’s actually (under her doctor’s care) decreased the 
dosage she was on to begin with. 

Just like everything else in the world, your daily professional 
routine will differ from everyone else’s, and you need to figure out 
what works for you. Not for anyone else, but for you. Focusing on 
what works for you, and doing that, is the key to survival in the 
professional space. And hey—if anyone thinks it’s weird, or tries to call 
you out on it, have them talk to me. I’ll set them straight. 


Now let’s move on to some personal triggers. Much like professional 
triggers, they can strike without warning at first, until you know what 
to look for. And as above, I don’t cover every personal trigger out 
there, only what I have room for, and what I see as affecting the 
greatest number of those with ADHD. I can tell you, however, that 
almost every guest we’ve ever had on the podcast mentions at least 
one personal trigger. So I encourage you to start listening at 
www.fasterthannormal.com if you haven’t already! 


Personal Triggers 


Several years ago I was on vacation, and found myself sitting in the 
lobby of a hotel in the Caribbean at 7:55 p.m. I was waiting for my 
girlfriend at the time, M, who, despite my having told her that our 
dinner reservation at the best restaurant on the island was for 8:00 P.M., 
was still in the room getting ready. As I watched other couples walking 
through the lobby, I started getting more and more upset. It was clear 
we were going to miss our reservation, we obviously weren’t going to 
be able to get our table at this restaurant that I’d worked so hard to 
secure, we were going to wind up eating in a local bar, if one was even 
open, et cetera, et cetera. In my head, the entire vacation was ruined, 
because my girlfriend couldn’t do the easiest of things to get ready on 
time. I was so frustrated that I decided I needed some fresh air. 

I walked out of the hotel and onto the beach, lost in my own 
thoughts. I was angry that we weren’t going to get to the restaurant on 
time. I was upset that (in my mind) the entire rest of the vacation was 
ruined. I hated myself for not being able to choose someone who 
understood that being on time is important to me. Not to mention that 
I was hungry, and probably had low blood sugar. 

This, of course, led to my brain going into ADHD overdrive, where 
not only was I thinking about a million things at once, but they were 
all negative, and the more I thought about them, the unhappier I got, 
and the less I was focused on what was actually happening around me. 
I was projecting ridiculous thoughts that were simply impossible in the 
real world, but it didn’t matter. I’d passed the logical point of no 
return, and it was a free-for-all of anger, frustration, and sadness in my 
brain’s cerebral cortex. I’d hit the personal trigger jackpot, and the 
lights and sirens were going off all through my head. 

The next thing I knew, I looked at my watch, and it was 8:45 p.m. Pd 
been walking on the beach for more than forty-five minutes. I looked 
up and realized I had no idea where I was, and I certainly had no idea 


where my girlfriend was. I turned around and started hightailing it 
back to the hotel. By the time I got there, it was close to 9:20 p.m., and 
let’s just say my girlfriend was . . . not pleased. 

Of course, I blamed her for being late in the first place, and she 
blamed me for running off and not caring about her. This turned into a 
major argument, and needless to say, the rest of the vacation wasn’t 
pleasant, to put it mildly. 


You can’t control 
people. All you 
can do is control 
how you react to 
people. 


Several years later, in therapy, I remembered this situation, and my 
therapist and I spent several sessions analyzing it. One of the key 
conclusions we reached was this: You can’t control people. All you can 
do is control how you react to people. 

That’s possibly the single greatest lesson my therapist ever taught 
me. 

See, when you’re ADHD, you want to “fix” things, because you want 
them to be perfect. We’re usually terrible at explaining things to 
people, but we’re great at pushing them out of the way and doing it for 
them ourselves. (Come on, how many times has someone asked you to 
teach them how to do something on their phone, but instead of 
teaching them, you just take their phone and do it for them? It’s why 
I’ve “shown” my mother thirty times how to send me a photo, yet she 
still manages to call me each time to tell me that she has a photo for 
me to look at. Seriously. It’s like my going to your house to see if you 
got the FedEx I sent.) 

How many times have you had the same conversation with your 
partner that lve had below? 


PARTNER: “See? That’s the problem, Peter! You always try to fix 
things, when what I really need you to do is just listen!” 

ME: “See, I don’t think that is what you need, I think what you need 
is for me to fix the thing that’s wrong.” 

PARTNER: “See? You’re not even listening now!” 

ME: “Fine. Pll listen. Fine.” 

PARTNER: “Well, I’m not going to tell you if you’re going to get 


frustrated.” 
ME: “ARRRGH!!!” 
PARTNER: “See? I knew you were frustrated.” 


The problem is, though, we simply can’t “fix” other people. All we 
can do is work on how we react to what other people do. Instead of 
trying to “fix” M and her inability to be on time, perhaps I could have 
fixed how I handled it, or even better, prevented it from happening in 
the first place, by knowing and reminding myself that her issues with 
lateness were a trigger for me. 

The good part about learning that, though, is that it lets us focus on 
figuring out how we're going to react to any scene, no matter how 
ridiculous it might be, because we’ve already played out in our head 
what we'll do. We can refer to our “instructions,” as it were, and 
prevent ourselves from doing something stupid. Then, in the future, 
when the same situation presents itself, we can take steps to prevent 
those triggers from flaring up in the first place. 

In the situation above, I told my girlfriend that dinner was at 8:00 
p.m. What I should have said was, “Hey, M, dinner is at eight, and it’s 
really important to me that we get there a few minutes early. It’s an 
amazing, popular restaurant, and I want to make sure we get there in 
time to get a great table, and that we don’t feel rushed or worried that 
we won't make it. Do you think you could make sure you’re ready to 
go at seven-thirty?” 

The simple act of saying this would have done two things: it would 
have conveyed that this was important to me, which would have 
resulted in M’s knowing that she needed to make sure she was on time, 
but also, it would allow me to stay focused without setting off any 
triggers, because I’d know that she knew that I’'d want to be on time. So 
she’d focus on making that happen. Additionally, I wouldn’t have 
worried, and she would have appreciated that I reached out to her to 
share my feelings. 

Instead, I let my triggers get the best of me, and I ruined a perfectly 
good dinner, and probably vacation. Now look, I know it wasn’t 
entirely my fault, and in the end, she should have been more 
responsible. But I’d rather prevent a trigger from happening than have 
to apologize because I was rude, or wrong, or whatever. I should have 
focused on how I could have reacted to her before it turned into a 
major incident. 

Discussing this chapter with my seatmate on this flight (because he’s 
nosy and I caught him looking at my screen as I typed), he suggested 


my telling my girlfriend that dinner was a half hour earlier than it 
actually was, thus giving me a buffer of time and allowing me not to 
worry. While the logic there is sound, the issue I have with that 
strategy is that it forces me to lie (as innocent a lie as it might be), and 
that sets a bad precedent. Additionally, there’s no guarantee that she 
wouldn’t be more than thirty minutes late anyway. If I did that, rd 
have to worry not only that she’d catch me in the lie, but that she’d 
still be late. It wouldn’t really solve anything—plus, it would deprive 
me of the chance to share my feelings in a transparent way. The honest 
approach, in this situation, is a better one, in my opinion. 
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SQUIRREL!: When you’re ADHD, one of the most beneficial things you can 
do for yourself, as well as for others, is to live your life “one minute in the 
future.” This means you’re constantly on the lookout for the effect that 
things you’re doing right now will have one minute, five minutes, an hour, 
a day into the future. (People in AA meetings sometimes refer to this as 
“playing the tape forward,” which is a wonderful tool for those with 
ADHD as well.) 


In other words, if I had told M that I was concerned about being late 
to the dinner and given her the warning, I would have been able to 
predict a much happier future for me. Instead, by not saying anything, 
and not thinking of how the evening would play out, I let my ADHD 
(and her lateness) get the best of me and ruin the night. 

Personal triggers can be dangerous for many reasons, the least of 
which is that we often don’t realize we’re being triggered until it’s too 
late, and we’re already in the throes of it. ’ve found that one of the 
best ways to prevent triggers is to avoid being placed in situations that 
stress you out. It’s similar to getting sick—if you’re loading up on 
vitamins each day and making sure to get enough sleep, you can 
usually avoid coming down with a cold or the flu. But you need to be 
loading up on those vitamins. If you start taking vitamins after you 
notice that your throat is hurting, they won’t do anything for you, and 
you'll have to ride out the cold all the way through. 


Know Your Triggers (and Avoid Them) 


Stress in our personal lives usually occurs because we’re in situations 


that let our ADHD take root and flourish. I encourage you to figure out 
what in your life does that. What situations in your life cause your 
ADHD to bloom? Is it a messy room? Is it dishes left in the sink? I 
know from experience that one messy room leads to a messy 
apartment. The simple act of making your bed after you get out of it in 
the morning can put you on a path that keeps you satisfied all through 
the day, as opposed to the opposite path, where you leave your bed 
unmade, and that leads to your not cleaning up from breakfast, which 
will hang over your head all day, which will detract from your ability 
to work at your best, and so on, and so on. The same thing is true with 
deadlines, whether work or personal. If they’re hanging over your 
head, they’re all you’re going to focus on, at the expense of everything 
(and everyone) else in your life. And the worst part? You might not 
even realize you’re focusing on whatever’s hanging over your head. 
You might truly try to be present. But you won’t be, and the person (or 
persons) you’re with will notice, possibly before you do. 


Having something 
hanging over our 
heads prevents us 
from being 
present. 


Emotional stuff is tricky that way. Just because you're not thinking 
about that thing that’s bothering you doesn’t mean it’s not manifesting 
itself in your brain as something else. You could be focusing on the 
thing bothering you, or it could just be something shiny—maybe 
looking up how many times the F-word appeared in the movie Pulp 
Fiction (265, by the way). Doesn’t matter. Having something hanging 
over our heads prevents us from being present. So focus on getting 
what’s in your head out of your head, by getting it done. 


Recognize That Deadlines Are Your Friend 


Here’s an awesome example of what I mean. It’s a professional story, 
but it ties nicely into the personal aspect of ADHD as well. 

My friend JP is diagnosed ADHD. He works at a computer software 
company that, while they have deadlines per se, allows each employee 
to work at their own pace, at their own times, and on their own 
schedules, as long as all of the projects coincide with the software 


launch date. When JP took the job, he was over the moon with how 
they let him work. “I can do it whenever I want, and get it done!” he 
screamed. He couldn’t have been happier. A lot of times, the 
employees are working on more than one project at a time, and budget 
their time accordingly. 

When I checked in with him a month later, he wasn’t happy 
anymore. Turns out, not having a deadline was destroying JP’s 
productivity. See, if you put a project in front of JP, he’s going to 
immediately start it and work it to completion. Nothing will get in his 
way, except one thing: if you put another project in front of him. Do 
that, and the first project is now in competition with the second 
project, and both of them wind up not being finished. 

JP talked to his bosses, and quite possibly became the first person in 
the history of the company to actively request deadlines. By having a 
specific deadline, JP knows when his project is due, and he can work 
backward from the due date to figure out when he has to start it and 
how long it will take. He’s rocking his job now, and his bosses are 
more than happy to give him a due date for every project he takes on. 


v 


SQUIRREL!: “Soon” isn’t an actual due date. If you’re ADHD, always, 
always, always request a deadline. Deadlines are actualities, and 
actualities allow people with ADHD to plan their hyperfocus accordingly 
and get their work done on time, every time. This goes for your personal 
life as well as your professional life. 


Same thing is true in JP’s personal life. “If I want to talk to my wife 
about something, I used to interrupt whatever she was doing, because I 
wanted to share it with her NOW NOW NOW! The problem is, she 
wasn’t focused on me, she was more focused on the fact that I just 
interrupted her, and Pd never feel like I was able to truly share 
anything with her. She didn’t listen, I got angry, and it was killing us. 

“Now,” says JP, “I actually schedule time to talk with my wife. We 
put down our devices and truly focus on each other. We work hard on 
not interrupting each other, we let each other speak, and I feel like she 
truly listens to me. It’s so much better!” 

See, ADHD people simply love to be able to start a project, get it 
done, and file it away. “I have to do this thing, I’ll do this thing, this 
thing is done, I don’t have to think about this thing anymore.” It’s the 


same reason we need to feel heard in an argument: if we don’t feel like 
you heard us, we can’t file what we just said and move on to the next 
point, so we'll raise our voices and keep talking. It’s a self-defeating 
process, because the more we feel like we’re not being heard, the more 
we'll raise our voices, and the more you won’t want to interact with us 
—which of course will cause us to raise our voices more. It’s also why, 
counterintuitively, we can actually do relatively well on a test as long 
as we know what’s going to be on it. We can study it, learn it, spit it 
out, and forget it. We like to finish things NOW. 


v 


SQUIRREL!: If you have the choice between finishing something now or 
leaving it for later, always finish it now. Finishing things now will allow 
you to “cross it off” in your mind and move on. 


Learn to “Unenjoy” Things 


I don’t even know if “unenjoy” is a word, but it totally should be. Amy, 
a college student on the West Coast, tells us how to “unenjoy” things. 

One of the ways Amy combats the negative effects of her ADHD is 
to focus on not doing something she really wants to be doing until she 
finishes the thing she’s supposed to be doing. 

“Well, duh,” I hear you saying. “If I could do that, I wouldn’t have 
ADHD!” 

Not exactly. You’d still have it, but you’d have it with one fewer 
negative aspect, and that’s a good thing! Here’s how Amy does it: 

Let’s say Amy wants to kill time on Facebook, but needs to focus on 
getting her paper done. She makes a simple agreement with herself: 
she won’t launch her browser until she’s written her paper for forty- 
five minutes. She sets a timer and works nonstop for forty-five 
minutes. She doesn’t do anything but work on her paper during that 
time. When the timer goes off, she resets it for ten minutes, browses 
Facebook and likes and comments on all her friends’ posts, and then 
resets her timer again for four minutes. During those four minutes she 
refreshes her water, goes to the bathroom, and stretches a bit. Then 
she repeats the process. 

End result, she’s able to focus on her paper, or any other assignment 
she has, for a solid forty-five minutes at a time without distractions, 


because she’s trained her brain to know that the distraction, the thing 

she likes, will be there soon enough. According to Amy, it works like a 
charm, and she’s able to get through almost all of her big projects this 

way. 


Personal Triggers in Other Forms 


When I began writing this book, I promised myself I was going to be 
open and honest in it, the same way I try to be in my life as much as 
possible. So here’s one of those moments when I’ve been staring at the 
screen for the past hour, trying to figure out how to start typing. 

As a completely socially awkward kid in high school (otherwise 
known as a “dork”), I was into computers, tech, and the Internet. 
While this is considered cool today, keep in mind that this was the 
eighties, and the majority of people who were into those things were 
also social rejects like myself. (Remember “Comic Book Guy” from The 
Simpsons? Yeah. Him.) I had a few friends, and we were all very 
similar. The popular kids? Simply put, we weren’t them. And most of 
the time, that was okay. Think Ronald Miller from Can’t Buy Me Love. 
Happy 99 percent of the time, doing his own thing with his own 
friends, but still secretly and subconsciously desiring to be popular. 

Anyhow, one of the interesting side notes that came out of not being 
popular was that I rarely went to parties or hung out with the 
“dangerous kids,” so I never experienced what most kids do in high 
school, namely, experimenting with alcohol or drugs. In fact, with the 
exception of one night in high school when my best friend and I 
thought it would be fun to try alcohol (we went to my parents’ 
basement, found a bottle of rum, each took two giant gulps from the 
bottle, each immediately threw up, and then ordered a pizza), I didn’t 
drink at all until well into my late twenties. The only reason I even 
started then was because I was running my own public relations firm, 
and clients and journalists expected to be taken out for dinner and/or 
drinks. 

So here I am, successful, in the early 2000s, with a little bit of 
money, running a PR agency, and I discover alcohol for the first time. 
Like cavemen discovering fire, it turns out that I like alcohol! Like, I 
really like alcohol. This is a classic ADHD trait, by the way. I don’t like 
getting “drunk,” per se, and I’m not in a dorm room doing shots of 
Everclear, but rather, I’m out with journalists and clients almost every 
night, going through bottles of wine, or having a drink at the airport 
lounge before we take off, and so on. 


“Tm not having a glass of wine, Sharon, I’m having six. It’s called a 
tasting, and it’s classy.” 
—Randy Marsh, South Park 


Sure enough, by 2005, I found my daily run or other exercise was 
more often than not being replaced by “going out for a drink.” Bad 
day? Instead of a loop around the park, I’d meet some friends for a few 
drinks. Again, I wasn’t getting drunk drunk, I wasn’t doing anything 
stupid, but it was taking a toll on me that I didn’t see right away. My 
ADHD was exploding off the charts, but I wasn’t attributing it to my 
drinking, because I wasn’t noticing it while I was drinking. I just 
figured I was tired a lot and should get more sleep. 

Then, in May 2006, I broke up with someone Pd been dating for 
about a year. In my efforts to get over her, I did what almost every guy 
has done at some point in his life: I decided I was going to do nothing 
over the next six months but eat, sleep, work, and train for the New 
York City Marathon. No dating, no going out, and no drinking. I quit 
cold turkey. 

Several things happened during the next several months: I lost 
about thirty pounds (one of the many times in my life Pve swung down 
and up on the scale), I dropped my marathon time from a 5:10 toa 
3:58, and I also increased my revenue from my consulting by 100 
percent over the previous year. Again, I didn’t quite put two and two 
together, and didn’t realize that Pd quit only because it was all I knew 
how to do. I honestly thought I was quitting drinking for several 
months so I could train for my race. 

Funny thing was, of course, after the marathon, when Id finally “hit 
my goals” and “proved I could do it,” I wanted to start dating again, so 
of course, I went back to drinking. (Remember, I didn’t think I had a 
problem with alcohol, and I didn’t realize that alcohol was 
exacerbating my ADHD.) It took about eight years after 2006 for me to 
figure it all out and decide that I was done drinking for good. 

Today, I no longer drink—at all. 

It took me awhile to make the connection—ADHD, impulsiveness, 
all those things that benefit me in the real world can be sent entirely to 
the negative when I drink. Again, I wasn’t doing anything stupid. I 
never drove drunk, not even after one drink. I never drunk-texted 
anyone, and only once did I put up a status on Twitter that I regretted. 
The only questionable thing I ever did when I was drunk was to buy 
many domain names. (As of today, I have close to four hundred or so 
domain names that seemed like such a good idea at the time.) So while I 


“didn’t have a problem with alcohol,” I clearly did, and just didn’t see 
it, because I wasn’t like those “people who have problems with 
alcohol” that you hear about. 

Like anyone who’s ADHD, we're freaking AMAZING at convincing 
anyone in the world of almost anything. Unfortunately, we’re also 
really good at convincing ourselves of almost anything. So the next day, 
when I’d wake up tired, cranky, dehydrated, or all three, Pd convince 
myself that the best way to stop feeling like that was to order three 
grilled cheese, tomato, and bacon sandwiches, and because I was my 
own boss, work from home that day. Obviously, this wasn’t the right 
answer; the right answer was not to drink so much. And I’d tell myself 
that, too. Over and over. So the next time I went out, I’'d make sure to 
have only one drink. 

That sounds easy, right? Not when you’re ADHD. Friends of mine in 
alcohol recovery always say that it’s never the first drink that’s the 
problem, and they’re right. It’s what happens after that first drink, 
when your good intentions go right out the window. Six drinks in, 
those good intentions are history, and now it’s 2:00 aw. and I’ve just 
bought SocialVelcro.com on GoDaddy. 

End result: As people with faster than normal brains, “moderation” 
isn’t a thing for us. It doesn’t exist. It’s like the mythical “leftover 
pizza” or “extra wine” that I talked about earlier. We simply can’t do 
it. 

If I ever have another drink again, I know I won’t have just one. 
Triggers don’t respect you, they’re out to get you. That’s simply what 
they do. I learned that alcohol is a trigger for me, and to avoid 
winding up in a place down the road where I don’t want to be (heavy, 
unhappy, less productive) I can no longer have that first drink. There’s 
a great joke: “I don’t drink a lot. But when I drink, I turn into a 
different person, and he drinks a lot.” I’ve finally recognized the 
trigger and I avoid it altogether. 


Triggers don’t 
respect you, 
they’re out to get 
you. 


What are your nonhuman triggers? What substances, beverages, or 
even foods can lead you astray? And what’s the best way to eliminate 
them? We’ll get into a bunch of anti-trigger strategies in a moment. In 
the meantime, though, I want you to meet someone. 


Listen to Adam Sud. He’s been a guest on the Faster Than Normal 
podcast, and he describes it better than I ever could: 


A little over three years ago I weighed three hundred pounds, I 
was a type II diabetic, a drug addict, fast food addict, and 
suffering from severe depression. My addiction started in high 
school. Adderall made me feel superhuman. It was also a way for 
me to control my weight. I have always had issues with self-image 
and self-confidence. It also allowed me to be able to stay up for 
days at a time without loss of concentration or energy, and I loved 
that feeling. But after college, the drug had destroyed my 
metabolism, and I started to gain weight. The heavier I got, the 
more I started to isolate. After a while, I just stopped caring and 
became addicted to fast food. By this time, my life revolved solely 
around when was I getting more Adderall, getting more Adderall, 
and eating fast food, while the entire time being severely 
depressed and angry at everyone and everything else. My 
relationships with my family were strained and I never socialized 
with my friends. I was barely working and running out of money. 
I knew that I was heading toward the day when I would be living 
on the street. I finally picked up the phone and called my father 
for help. Two weeks later I checked into rehab. 


Adam has since reversed his diabetes completely, he’s dropped more 
than 165 pounds, has four years sober, and lives in Los Angeles, where 
he’s a motivational speaker and coach. He figured out how to 
eliminate those triggers. Simply put, Adam identified his triggers, what 
caused them to fire, and most important, learned strategies to avoid 
them in the first place. He’s on a plant-based diet now, and he talks a 
lot more about how he did this on the podcast, at 
fasterthannormal.com. It’s one of my favorite episodes, and I 
encourage you to listen to it. 


v 


SQUIRREL!: Everyone has different triggers that result in either firing up 
their ADHD or causing them to do things that are self-destructive in some 
way. Focusing on what those are and learning strategies to avoid them 
can be a game changer, as it was for me, Adam, and many, many other 
people. 


Anti-Trigger Strategy: Write down how you feel when you’ve 
given in to a trigger. On my nightstand, I have a few paragraphs I 
wrote on the back of a paper bag awhile back. Td just woken up in a 
hotel, after a client keynote the night before that rocked. I was 
psyched at how well the talk had been received, and when the client 
asked if I wanted to get a drink, I of course said yes. Waking up at 4:00 
A.M. for a 7:00 a.m. flight when yow’re probably still mildly buzzed, and 
after you’ve gone to bed at 1:00 a.m., is not the greatest feeling in the 
world. I sat on the side of the bed and wrote out exactly how I felt, 
writing about the nausea, the dry mouth, the inability to focus, and the 
desire to do nothing all day. I wrote down how I was worried that I 
might have said something stupid while drinking. I wrote it all down 
and put it in my suitcase before heading into the shower and to the 
airport. 

The first several months I quit drinking, I looked at that piece of 
paper almost every single day to remind myself that I never want to 
feel that way again. I don’t look at it as often now, but I still keep it on 
my nightstand, and I’ve transcribed the words on it to my phone’s 
notepad so it’s with me when I travel, just in case. 

When Robin Williams was once asked about his cocaine use, he 
spoke about coming offstage after having an amazing comedy set in 
front of thousands of people, and how making people laugh was a 
huge, huge high for him. He mentioned that when you come offstage, 
of course you want to continue the high! Who wouldn’t? He talked 
about turning to drugs to do that. Understanding why you make bad 
decisions, and how it feels when you do, is a great step in changing 
your habits to avoid them in the future. 

Anti-Trigger Strategy: Find other ways to continue the high. I 
won't give a speech without having exercised beforehand. I don’t care 
how early my keynote is, I'll get up even earlier to do at least thirty 
minutes of some kind of cardio exercise, even if it means running the 
stairs in my hotel. Why? Because the dopamine and serotonin my brain 
will produce from that workout will last me long after my speech is 
over, and it’ll continue the “high” I get from speaking until I’m ready 
for bed in the evening. 

Amazing how it always comes back to dopamine, huh? In the 
genetic lottery of life, we’ve won big-time, as long as we learn how to 
master our gifts. ADHD means we need more dopamine than a normal 
person. We can get that through negative means, or we can find 
positive ways to do it. 

Your goal is to set up your personal and professional life in such a 
way that you can avoid the negative things that can trip those triggers, 


while focusing on the positive ways of getting the chemicals our brains 
so sorely crave. 

rll end this chapter with a story that happened a few years ago 
about how one of the ways I fight my triggers provided me with an 
amusing moment at Union Station. I had to attend a meeting in 
Washington, D.C., and was taking a morning Amtrak from Penn 
Station in New York to Union Station, D.C. As the train was leaving 
NYG, I pulled out my headphones and my laptop and set out to work 
for the almost three hours the trip would take. I had some good music 
and a bottle of water with me; I was golden. I started working, and 
three hours later had about eight blog posts written, the water was 
gone, and I’d been bopping along to some great dance music the entire 
time. I was happy, and was so “in my zone of focus” that I didn’t even 
realize we’d arrived in D.C. until I saw, out of the corner of my eye, 
people getting up and packing their stuff. I had a good smile on my 
face, some good dopamine running through my head from the music, I 
was hydrated, I felt incredibly productive, and I was ready to rock my 
meeting. 

The train stopped at Union Station, the doors opened, I put my 
headphones and laptop away and started making my way off the train. 
On the platform at Union Station, a man who’d also gotten off the train 
came up and started talking to me. He told me he was a doctor who 
dealt with addiction and wanted to give me his card, because if I ever 
felt like I needed some help, I should reach out, without any 
judgments. 

I was completely confused. I wasn’t on anything, I wasn’t even 
drinking. I was in my “zone of focus.” And when I’ve got music on, and 
Tm working (like I’m doing now, on this flight), I tend to lose track of 
everything else in the world, and just work. Well, apparently I was so 
focused, so hardworking, and so in my zone of focus that this nice 
doctor across the aisle from me assumed I was high as a kite. 

I couldn’t stop laughing as I told him that I was simply managing 
my ADHD in a positive way, one that let me be that productive. He 
apologized profusely—he simply couldn’t believe I wasn’t on anything, 
and that this was my “natural state.” We wound up staying in touch, 
and we still get a kick out of it when we talk. 

In the end, it doesn’t matter what you do. It doesn’t matter how 
you're perceived as “different,” or what people think of how you make 
your life work for you. What matters is how you handle yourself, how 
you’re feeling, and how you're able to focus on changing yourself for 
the better, not other people. Always remember that. It’s a hard lesson 
to grasp; God knows, it took me countless years, and I still forget it 


from time to time. But in the end, I’m better for knowing it, and I hope 
you are, too. 

Still with me? Put this book down and go exercise for a little bit. 
You’re four chapters in, about 35,000 words or so. Hope you’re finding 
value in it, and I hope you’re having a blast reading it. Most important, 
I hope this book is helping you realize that you’re not crazy, you’re not 
disabled. Quite the opposite. You’re awesome. As always, 
@petershankman on all the socials—I want to hear what you think! 


Chapter Five 


ADHD and Productivity: The Tools I Use, 
Both Digital and Analog, to Run My Life 


“Peter, are you coming to bed?” 
“Yes, I’m just putting on my gym clothes for tomorrow.” 
“You're putting on your gym clothes to come to bed?” 
“Yeah, so, I should explain some things to you... .” 
—An actual conversation I had with a woman I dated, the first time she 
stayed over at my apartment 


B. IN LATE 2014, I had two weeks left on deadline to finish writing 


my last business book, Zombie Loyalists: Using Great Service to Create 
Rabid Fans. My publisher was getting antsy, as I hadn’t sent her 
anything yet, other than several e-mails that told her the book was 
“coming along nicely.” I’d done all the research; the problem, as 
always, was sitting down and getting the writing done. Yet I wasn’t 
worried. I’d been here many, many times before. With twelve days left 
until my deadline, I went to the United Airlines website and bought a 
round-trip business class ticket to Tokyo, leaving the next day. 
Understand, I had absolutely no reason whatsoever to be in Tokyo. No 
speeches, no meetings, nothing in the world to put me on a plane and 
fly halfway around the world. Yet I took the train to Newark Airport, I 
got on the plane, armed with nothing but my laptop, a power cord, 
headphones, and my phone, all neatly tucked away in my 
SCOTTeVEST travel jacket. (More on that jacket later; it’s one of my 
tools.) 

When the plane took off, I took out my laptop, and in the fourteen 
hours it took us to get from Newark to Narita, I wrote chapters 1 
through 5. We landed in Tokyo. I went through immigration, walked 
outside, took a deep breath of fresh air, turned right back around, went 
back through security, back through immigration (still amazed I wasn’t 


detained for that), back to the gate, and boarded the same plane, from 
Tokyo back to Newark. I even sat in the same seat. On the thirteen- 
hour flight home, I wrote chapters 6 through 10. I landed thirty hours 
after I took off, with a completed book, and my second bestseller. (I 
also needed a shower, but that’s to be expected.) 

When I tell this story to “normal” people, they look at me like I’m 
insane. Why? Because what normal person would spend upwards of 
$5,000 to not really go anywhere, and write a book in thirty-one 
hours? Not one normal person. But then, if you’ve ever met me, you 
know: I’m not normal. I’m faster than normal. Like, waaaay faster than 
normal. If you’ve read the first four chapters so far, this shouldn’t 
come as any surprise to you. 

There are ways, as you’ll learn, to do this cheaply, too. Go for a day 
hike—find a trail somewhere, leave your phone in the car, and just 
bring your laptop. Sure, you’ll get some looks for writing on the side of 
a mountain, but who cares? You’re doing you—you’re getting what 
needs to be done, done, and doing it the way that works best for you. 

Having a faster than normal brain is responsible for a lot of my 
success, if not all of it. Thinking differently helps, as does realizing that 
what other people think of me doesn’t matter, as long as I’m happy 
with myself. We’ve talked about that already. 

I focus my time on doing things that improve my life. ’m a constant 
reinvention of myself, always striving for the next great thing. Like 
most people with ADHD, I’m never satisfied with achieving a goal. I 
constantly need to improve that goal. 

In the end, the goal is to create, build, and keep myself occupied 
with things that work for me, so I’m focused on doing positive things, 
as opposed to that which could negatively affect me. 

Okay, so what does that mean? It means I use whatever I can, both 
digital and analog, to run my life and make it as productive as 
possible. I am on a continual quest to eliminate wasted time, to find 
tools that work for me and help me remove distractions from my life, 
and I’m always figuring out ways to hack those tools, as well as my 
life, to achieve a perfect combination of form, function, speed, and 
design. I’m going to share all the tools I use here in this chapter. Before 
I do, though, I want to paint a broader picture for you, an overview, as 
it were, of how I structure my days to do the best I can with what I 
have. 

Once I do that, we’re going to focus on the specific tools. I’m always 
discovering new ways to up my productivity, and not all of them have 
to include flying to Tokyo. Still, I see $5,000 as a small and very good 
investment in my productivity and success. A lot of people spend a 


whole lot more money trying to get things done and don’t come close 
to writing a book in less than thirty-six hours. 


v 


SQUIRREL!: Using apps and other tools at your disposal isn’t “cheating,” 
and it’s not being “weak.” Quite the opposite—it’s recognizing that any 
edge you can give yourself to be more in control of your fast brain is a 
benefit. 


One thing: You should know that I actually am writing this chapter 
on a flight to Tokyo, but I’m not flying there just to have time to write. 
I’m actually connecting in Tokyo to head to Singapore, where I’m 
keynoting a conference called Customer Experience Asia, and it just so 
happens that the timing works for writing. 


Life Tools 
A Clean and Simple Environment Is Mandatory 


I’ve mentioned this before, but it’s worth repeating: I cannot work in 
an office that is cluttered, messy, or dirty, and I’ve found that most 
people with ADHD can’t, either. If my desk is in disarray and I’m 
trying to work on a project, I have a tendency to get very distracted by 
the piles of papers and small objects around me. I start looking at 
unrelated documents, reading papers that have nothing to do with the 
project at hand, and then attempting to organize and put things away 
to no avail because I get involved in some article or project I found as I 
was sorting through a pile. 

Understand: Your desk does not have to be perfect. There’s no need 
to have a fancy filing system. Even if you put things away by category 
in open boxes lined up against the wall, you’re better off than if all 
that paper was piled on your desk. Best advice I ever received? Throw 
90 percent of the crap on your desk into a box and put the box 
somewhere else. If you didn’t look at it in a month, throw the whole 
thing out. 

Now, this is just me. There are ADHD people who are not bothered 
by desk chaos. However, when your mess starts to limit you, it’s time 
to take a step back and assess the problem. Here are some of the 
warning signs you're one of those people who need to control your 


chaos so it’s not controlling you: 


Do you purchase items to replace those you can’t find? 

Do you spend time looking for things you use on a regular basis, 
such as your car or house keys and cell phone? 

Does your spouse, family member, roommate, or colleague 
complain that your stuff is encroaching on their personal space? 

Is the mess on your desk (in your bedroom, kitchen, etc.) a 
distraction in itself? 

Are items in the wrong rooms? For instance, is your bike helmet 
on the kitchen counter, are cereal bowls in your bedroom, or coats 
piled up on a chair in the living room instead of the hall closet? 
(You have no idea how embarrassing it is to have someone you 
like lie down on your bed only to nearly get a concussion because 
your bike helmet was under a pillow. That didn’t happen to 
me....It happened to . . . a friend... yeah . . . a friend... that’s 
it... .) 

Do you ever find yourself stepping over things to walk across the 
room, or push things out of the way so you can set a plate down 
on the dining room table to eat? 


Keeping your home clean is also massively important. I’m beyond 
overwhelmed and depressed when my house is a mess. I simply can’t 
focus, and it causes a severe drop in my already low dopamine levels. 
Me with lower-than-normal dopamine levels = a completely 
unproductive me. A non-ADHD person may see a rug that needs 
vacuuming, dishes in the sink, or clothes that need to be washed as 
minor annoyances that can be dispensed with quickly. For me, and 
many others who are faster than normal, these same things can bring a 
potentially productive day to a screeching halt. Paralysis sets in— 
sometimes you can’t find the energy to clean the house, but you can’t 
seem to get anything done because your space is so messy. I know a lot 
of fellow ADHD people who feel the same way. 

If you can afford it, I urge you: hire someone to come in once a 
week and clean your home. I’m not saying that in a socialite “oh, look 
at me” way, I swear. I would give up good pizza before I gave up my 
wonderful housekeeper. Dina has kept me in order for the past fifteen 
years, and some of the happiest times for my brain are when I come 
home on a Monday evening and find my entire apartment in perfect 
condition. 

If you can’t afford someone to help you clean your home, I suggest 


another tactic: Swap cleaning duties once a week with a good friend. 
You clean their place, and they clean yours. It sounds crazy, but it 
works. For some reason, it’s a lot easier to find the energy to clean a 
friend’s house than it is to clean your own. Perhaps because it feels 
more like an adventure when you’re cleaning someone else’s house, 
and more like a chore when you’re cleaning your own. 

There are other, cheaper ways to “keep the Zen” in your home 
space, as well. Perhaps it’s some kind of chore board, where you have 
to knock certain things out each day—breaking up the cleaning, eating 
the elephant one bite at a time, makes things easier. A friend of mine 
who is a few years into being an entrepreneur, and for whom a 
cleaning service isn’t currently in the cards, treats himself as a “client” 
and blocks out three hours a week for home housekeeping duties— 
laundry, et cetera—that he knows he needs to get done. He does this as 
soon as he wakes up, and doesn’t get onto his computer that morning 
until he’s done, preventing distractions of half-finished chores. He told 
me that when he started doing this, he’d actually put an out-of-office 
reply on his e-mail for those three hours, because he was so afraid of 
angering a client. After a few months, he realized that three hours one 
day a week wasn’t a deal breaker, and he no longer worries about 
taking his “client” time. In fact, doing it has made him more 
productive and happier, because he’s eliminated the dark cloud of “I 
have to get this done” distraction that used to float over his head. 

Our clutter can tell us a lot about our deeper needs and unfinished 
business. My friend Paula Rizzo, the author of Listful Thinking: Using 
Lists to Be More Productive, Highly Successful and Less Stressed, puts it 
this way: 


It’s so difficult to remove emotion from objects when they are 
your own. It’s because we get caught up in what we wanted to 
achieve with that item or what it was a symbol for. For instance, 
cookbooks were very difficult for one woman to part with even 
though she didn’t cook, because they represented the kind of 
mother she always wanted to be. The one who would whip up 
meals from those books and make her kids happy with food. Once 
she let go of that vision she was able to let go of the books. 


Whatever you do, working in a cluttered, dirty, or disorganized 
space can severely limit your ability to get stuff done, and more than 
likely will drop your productivity levels to almost zero. 

Minimalism works for a lot of us, although our tendency is to 


mindlessly accumulate things. Unless we manage it, clutter seems to 
follow us around. If we reduce as much as possible and refrain from 
acquiring more (which is key, because ADHD often promotes late-night 
online shopping binges), we can gain the control over our personal 
spaces that we so desperately crave. George, who runs an ecotourism 
business, is like a lot of people with ADHD in that everywhere he sets 
up to work—whether it’s in his home office on the dining room table, 
in his business office, wherever—the piles of paper and related items 
ranging from remote controls to keys seem to almost magically 
metastasize in front of him. He’s like the stuff magnet. 

When you walk into George’s master bathroom, you can tell 
immediately which side belongs to George and which side belongs to 
his wife (who does not have the gift of ADHD). George’s vanity is 
completely covered with bottles, jars, tubes, pill dispensers, and 
several assorted toothbrushes. (Mind you, he’s a guy. Ask George about 
his morning routine, and he will tell you he uses five items: soap, 
shaving cream, razor, deodorant, and toothpaste.) How all this other 
stuff gets on his bathroom counter is beyond George, but it’s clear that 
seeing all the clutter is a very bad way for George to start the day. 
George just feels hopeless and like a failure. It’s downhill from there. 
The man has a bottle of foot moisturizer on his counter that he’s never 
opened. Seriously, George? Why can’t he get organized? 

Organization and cleanliness are crucial for the ADHD person to 
succeed. A neat environment, one in which you can locate things you 
need, helps you be more productive—whether that means focusing or 
letting your mind wander and create. For George, his strategy for 
being the best he can be involved spending an hour, with help from his 
wife (with a lot of help from his wife), tossing out every item in his 
bathroom he did not use. He also made a conscious decision to 
eliminate choice. He now sticks to one brand of each of the five items 
he uses, and he buys replacements only when he is running out of 
something. Stockpiling Crest when it goes on sale does not work for 
George. 

For you, cleaning up and clearing out may mean embarking on the 
often-difficult task of downsizing your possessions. Let me tell you 
something—the first time I downsized my possessions, I wanted to cry. 
It took at least a month before I was okay with all the space Pd 
achieved. I had an echo in my bedroom! Who has that, especially in New 
York City? 

Those who are faster than normal have a tendency to collect things, 
sometimes unconsciously. There are some people with ADHD who 
thrive in cluttered environments, but I don’t know many of them. It’s 


kind of hard to function at an optimal level when every surface, 
including the floor, is covered with papers, photographs, newspapers, 
clothing, dishes, books, and other natural distractions. When I decided 
to downsize for the first time, I discovered that I had twenty-two 
Android device charging cords. I hadn’t owned an Android device in 
over a year. 


Possessions can 
weigh us down 
physically and 
psychologically. 


Possessions can weigh us down physically and psychologically. 
Think of how easy it would be to keep your place neat and functional 
if you reduced its contents by half or even by a third. As an added 
bonus, the more you decide to reduce, the more you can give away! 
There’s an animal shelter near me that was overjoyed to find that I had 
two extra never before used litter boxes in the bottom of my closet, and 
a retirement center down the street couldn’t have been happier when I 
downsized, as they were the recipient of more than 150 books that 
were sitting in boxes in my office, all of which had been sent to me for 
review on my blog over the past several years. Gone! Space! Joy! 

In one of my favorite movies, Up in the Air, George Clooney’s 
character Ryan Bingham says, “Photos are for people who can’t 
remember. Take some Ginkgo biloba and let the photos burn.” Now, I’m 
not advocating you set your memories on fire, but you know those 
hundreds, if not thousands of slides, pictures, and negatives you have 
stored somewhere in your home? Come on, let’s be honest: you’re 
never going to look at them again. So why not dump them into a giant 
envelope and get them all digitized? Seriously. Scanmyphotos.com is 
one of several companies that will send you a giant envelope. Dump 
every photo you have into it. Pictures, negatives, even disc camera reel 
negatives! (Remember the Kodak disc camera, or did I just really date 
myself?) Anyhow, dump everything in there, seal it up, mail it to 
them, and a week or so later they send you back a USB drive with 
every single photo, negative, slide, whatever, scanned at top 
resolution. They even send you back your originals, which you can 
then put in storage—or, I suppose, technically, you could burn them. 
Either way, now your photos are readily available when you want 
them, but out of the way when you don’t, and that’s one more thing 
you can cross right off your list. 


Bonus: I contacted scanmyphotos.com to tell them I’d be mentioning 
them in this book. They gave me a code for 10 percent off everything: 
VIP. That’s it. Just VIP. Use it, and think of me. 


EY 


SQUIRREL!: Outsource as much of your cleaning and decluttering as you 
can. You’ll find that there are tons of companies that will take your old 
stuff and digitize it into newer, much smaller stuff. Find out what you can 
digitize and no longer need to worry about. Digitize, donate, discard... 
freedom. 


At the end of the day, a clean home, a clean work space, a clean 
environment keeps the mind clean and sharp, as well. I haven’t done 
the scientific research, but I guarantee that when I walk into my 
apartment, and it’s just been cleaned, my brain squirts out a tiny hit of 
dopamine for me. I’m sure of it. 


Organize Your Life Around Deadlines 
I need a deadline. 


I spoke earlier about my friend JP, who absolutely needs deadlines to 
make sure he’s on track. He’s not alone. One of the biggest danger 
zones for me is an open-ended project, or projects with no end date in 
sight. It’s such a major trigger for me that my solution has become a 
mantra in many ways, and deserves individual treatment. I need a 
deadline. If you have ADHD and you don’t have a deadline for the 
thing (whatever that thing happens to be), that means you can do it 
whenever the hell you want to do it, which means you can do 
whatever the hell you want to do with your time, which means that 
you’re probably not going to get the thing done. When someone says 
to me, “Peter, just get this back to me when you can,” that’s a death 
sentence, a guarantee that whoever asked me for it isn’t going to get it. 
To me, ASAP is never, or at the very best, ten years from now. Let’s 
face it, we’re never going to be done taking care of everything else in 
our lives, so “soon” is not a reality. “Soon” is BS. “Soon” simply does 
not exist in the ADHD-affected person’s mind. 


v 


SQUIRREL!: I have a deadline for everything I do, every single thing I do. 
My friends, you should, too. 


If you don’t, you simply won’t get anything done. Pick a date for 
everything you want to accomplish and set it in stone. Be realistic, 
though. “Lose thirty pounds by next Tuesday” probably won’t work, 
nor will “completely redesign the back-end architecture of our website 
by the weekend.” But still, set deadlines. If you have a boss who says, 
“Joe, just get this to me as soon as you can,” tell him that it’s better for 
everyone if he gives you a deadline. Work with him to explain why. 
Even if he knows he doesn’t need it by that date, at least in my head, 
Pll know I have to get it done by a certain day and time, and that 
allows me to start the process of working backward. 

If I know it’s due Thursday, I have to do it before Thursday so it will 
be done by Thursday. This isn’t a debate, this isn’t up for discussion. 
This is it. It'll be done Thursday, end of story, thank you for your time, 
Mr. President. 

When you’re ADHD, time is fluid. Time moves as you move—it can 
stop for hours, it can go at light speed. The key is to manage your time 
so you flow in sync with your time. Deadlines, hard stops, guaranteed 
“by then” dates—they all help those of us who are faster than normal 
to do that. 


Work Backward 


I know my audience, I know what I’m talking about, and I’m really 
good at walking into a room to give a speech. I can walk onto a stage 
with no notes, no presentation, talk for ninety minutes off the cuff, and 
wow the audience into next week. I’m not bragging, honestly. I’m so 
incredibly blessed and fortunate that I’ve been able to figure out how 
to use my ability to talk—what used to get me in trouble in school— 
and make a really decent living from it. “Best speaker I’ve ever heard” 
is a standard post-Shankman speech comment. 

In fact, most ADHD people are really good at this sort of 
improvisation. I could talk for six hours about anything, and Pll sound 
good. With one caveat: if ’m not prepared physically, if I don’t feel 
good, if I’m not well rested, it will show. I’ll be off my game. Having a 
deadline and responding to it through planning just ups my 


performance that much more. 

Once I have a deadline, I can work backward from the goal to create 
a plan of action to reach the deadline. For instance, if I have a meeting 
or a speech next Tuesday, I want to walk in knowing what I’m talking 
about. How do I get there? I work backward. I know that by the 
previous Thursday I’m going to have done my research on the 
audience, I know I have to plan my sleep the night before very 
carefully. Pl have had my assistant book my flights and backup flights, 
and I know Ill have to have my clothes ready and my bag packed. 

This is called a night-before plan, and I can’t stress enough what kind 
of a game changer it is to have one. It’s truly a no-brainer. If I have a 
9:00 a.m. meeting or speech, I have to leave the house or hotel at 7:00 
AM. I have to be ready to leave the house at 6:45 a.m., so by 6:45 I 
should have everything together that I need for the meeting or speech. 
That means I have to get up by 3:45 am. so I can get my mandatory 
workout in, get in the shower, and get dressed. Because I don’t eat 
breakfast and I already know what I am going to wear (because I put 
out my clothes the night before), I’m all set from that angle. I make 
sure my bag is packed the night before with everything I need, as well. 
That allows me to get up, shower, dress, grab my bag, and feel secure 
that I haven’t missed a thing. 

This is why I sleep in my workout clothes. This saves me so much 
morning planning because it eliminates having to get up, fumble 
around for gym clothes, find my sneakers, and then go to the gym. 
Thinking about where you put things means, for me, and probably for 
many of you, staying in bed and hitting the snooze button. 


v 


SQUIRREL!: The more you can eliminate the need to think first thing in 
the morning by doing things the night before, the easier it’ll be to start 
your day like a boss. 


Outsource the Small Stuff 


In the world of straight lines, the faster than normal person is the 
zigzag. About 99.999 percent of the time, this is awesome. Think about 
it: zigzagging means we're not like the rest. We can think differently, 
we can come up with new ideas while everyone else is on the same 
boring path, and if you believe the movies, we’re least likely to get hit 


if a bad guy trying to take over the world is shooting at us as we run 
away after breaking out of his lair. 

But zigzagging has a few downsides, as well. We’re tangent 
magnets. Look, something shiny! Let me stop paying attention to you 
while I check out that thing I saw from the corner of my eye! 
(Remember my favorite T-shirt from chapter 1? “A bike! I like cats! 
Hi!”) So if not managed properly, our tangents can kill us, or at least 
cause us considerable pain, suffering, and misery. The good news, 
however, is that we can use our zigzags for good only, and avoid the 
negatives that come with them. (I’m now totally researching the 
logistics of making a T-shirt that says “I’m a tangent magnet,” by the 
way.) 

While the zigzags are great when you're trying to be creative, when 
I just need to get something accomplished, I have strategies to avoid 
them. For starters, I remember Archimedes. Think back to your 
geometry class. Archimedes is famous for determining that the shortest 
distance between two points is a straight line. This is super true when 
it comes to ADHD. When I have to do something I’m not necessarily 
thrilled about doing, I always first figure out how I can most quickly 
and effectively get from point A to point B with as few exit ramps, 
back roads, or detours as possible. 

One way I do this is by getting great help when I need it. Virgin 
founder Richard Branson, who both is dyslexic and has ADHD, 
attributes much of his productivity to delegation. “You must 
understand the art of delegation. I have to be good at helping people 
run the individual businesses, and I have to be willing to step back. 
The company must be set up so it can continue without me,” he says. 
Good advice. There’s no reason why you can’t apply this wisdom on a 
microlevel to your own life, your education, your business, or your 
office job. 

Remember above when I told you I have a cleaning woman? Now it 
makes more sense, right? Here’s an example: 

In addition to cleaning my apartment, many years ago Dina took it 
upon herself to start doing my laundry. Why? Because she’d come to 
my house every Monday and find that Pd done it over the weekend, 
but without fail, had left a load of laundry in the dryer, or had started 
hanging it all up but left it out because something else popped up in 
my field of vision, and clean clothes were now mixed in with dirty 
clothes, and they were all over the place. 

So Dina does my laundry. A couple years later, Dina took it upon 
herself to figure out where I had my dry-cleaning done, and call them 
for a pickup whenever there were a bunch of shirts in my dry-cleaning 


bag. Why? Because I'd continually forget to do it, and without fail, I 
wouldn’t have any clean shirts when CNN or Fox called and asked me 
to come on TV. Pd wind up running out and buying a new shirt. Long 
story short (or shirt, I suppose), I probably had close to twenty-five 
button-down shirts, and they were all dirty. So Dina removed that 
obstacle from my life and made the shortest way from point A to point 
B that much shorter for me. 

By the way—it’s not only me. Think of all the things that 
overwhelm you and keep you from getting from point A to point B. I 
tell the story of Audra, a mother, wife, and entrepreneur who ran her 
own small business out of her home. 

Like other faster than normal people who discovered the 
minimalistic lifestyle, Audra had a super small wardrobe. The problem 
is, her husband and her son did not, and neither her husband nor her 
nine-year-old was much good at doing laundry. The chore fell to her. 

The amount of laundry the family created was probably in line with 
that of any other similar family of three, one of them a child who plays 
sports, but Audra easily lost track of time and dirty clothes piled up 
and overwhelmed her. She would clean what was needed at night or 
early in the morning, and everyone would grab what they needed out 
of the dryer. In fact, there were very few clothes that were actually 
kept in closets or dressers. Most of the family’s clothing was in the 
laundry room, either dirty, in the wash, or in the dryer. Despite 
Audra’s asking for her husband’s help, there were always struggles in 
the morning trying to find clean clothes for everyone to wear. Her 
husband never had a shirt ironed and ready to go. Finally, she hired a 
high school girl to come twice a week to do the laundry and iron 
shirts. The $60 it cost the family per week to have the laundry done, 
folded, put away, and shirts ironed helped her increase her own 
productivity at her home business, making it well worth the 
investment. Essentially the laundry service paid for itself in a matter of 
weeks. 

Even if you can’t afford real live help, as in the form of an assistant, 
there are many “virtual assistant” options, and many phone and 
computer applications that make life easier for people who need to 
stay oriented toward their goal. (Stay tuned for the ultimate list of my 
online and virtual tools.) 

Without these tools, or at least processes in place for yourself, you 
might end up in Shanghai when you really wanted to go to Singapore, 
like I did once. 

Back in the days before I had my amazing assistant Meagan, I was 
tapped to give a speech in Singapore. I was so stoked, because this was 


my first invitation to speak outside the country! I was getting paid, all 
expenses were being covered, this was amazing! I was so excited that 
the second I got the signed contract e-mailed back to me, I 
immediately went online and booked a ticket to Singapore. Or so I 
thought. 

Months went by, and it was time to head to the airport for my 
awesome trip. I showed up at Newark Airport, all smiles and 
happiness, and the person behind the counter asked why I was in such 
a great mood. I told her proudly how Id been picked to keynote this 
amazing conference in Singapore, how I was so stoked to go, how this 
was a huge turning point in my professional career, et cetera, et cetera, 
et cetera. Only when she furrowed her brow in confusion did I finally 
shut up. 

“Sir, you said you're giving this speech in Singapore?” 

“Yup,” I replied. “Long flight, but totally worth it.” 

“Okay, sir, you’re going to Shanghai.” 

I was so unable to process that statement that I think I just looked at 
her with my smile still ablaze and said, “Yup! Going to Singapore! 
Totally!” 

She repeated, much more slowly this time, “Sir, you purchased a 
ticket to Shanghai.” 

The magnitude of my error hadn’t fully hit me, but it was starting 
to. The smile on my face was gone, and I looked sheepishly at the 
ticketing agent, who now probably thought she was dealing with 
someone who had the mental capacity of a stalk of celery. 

“So...” I asked. “Are they close? Can I rent a car?” 

She looked at me again, and I’m pretty sure a stalk of celery would 
have been smarter than I was at that moment. “Sir, they’re not close. 
They’re about 2,500 miles apart, and most of that is over water. Shall I 
price a new ticket for you?” 

That, my friends, was a $3,000 mistake, eliminating almost my 
entire keynote fee before I even boarded the plane. 

Two things have happened in the twelve or so years since that 
incident. I never book my own travel anymore, and my keynote fee has 
gone up by about a factor of ten. Both, in my opinion, are excellent 
things. 

I one-hundred-percent embrace the necessity of having assistants 
who are involved in every aspect of my life, as well as any technology 
that can help me manage that which I’m not good at managing 
otherwise. Google Calendar is my friend. 

Professionally, I’ve been blessed with a phenomenal assistant who 
keeps my life on track. I recommend finding someone to help you with 


the tasks that you find the most onerous, the most distracting, the most 
difficult. 

For someone faster than normal, the most difficult tasks can also be 
some of the most mundane, but oftentimes it’s the most mundane tasks 
that require the most focus. For example, by this point, you know I 
can’t keep my calendar straight. Therefore, Meagan is terrific at 
keeping my calendar and, as a consequence, me, organized and 
efficient. Not only is it my friend, but as I mentioned, I don’t even have 
write-access to it anymore, and once I got over the indignity of being 
denied access to my calendar because it was accepted that if I had it 
Pd screw it up, I came to appreciate it. 

Now I never miss an appointment. No more screwing up different 
cities and countries in Asia. When someone asks to meet me tomorrow 
at 2:00 r.m., I tell him or her that they need to ask Meagan, and TIl 
copy her on the e-mail response. Not because I’m “that guy” who 
makes you go to “my people” (quite the opposite—I’m so not—I 
freaking hate that guy), but rather, because Meagan is in total control 
of that area of my life. 

At the beginning of each day my calendar, created by Meagan, tells 
me what my schedule is. I don’t have to think about it; I just have to 
show up. In fact, Meagan has gotten so good that she actually puts the 
text of the e-mail where the person asked for the meeting in the first 
place in the notes section of my calendar. Who am I meeting and why? 
All I have to do is look at the calendar entry. Boom. Problem solved, 
homework done, prep done, all in one place. 

Pll take it a step further. By using Amazon’s Echo, the small device 
that sits on my bedroom dresser and functions as my alarm and the 
ears of my “smart home,” I can find out my schedule as I’m waking up. 
Once I tell Alexa to shut off her wake-up alarm and tell me the 
weather, I can ask her for my schedule, because I’ve synced her with 
Google Calendar. I do this before I go to bed, and as soon as I wake up. 
Now I know when and where my first meeting is before I leave the 
house, before I even brush my teeth. 

I have a colleague who has to do a tremendous amount of research 
in her work. The research is really not the main function or goal of her 
work, it’s just a way of getting information to do what she needs to do. 
Therefore, she hires graduate students and stay-at-home moms, smart 
people who don’t have ADHD who happen to be very good at research. 
It’s not even that expensive, especially as she doesn’t live in an urban 
area where even hourly part-time help can be pricey. There’s so much 
good help out there that doesn’t cost a lot of money. All you have to 
do is look for it. 


I have a friend, Chris Ducker, who runs a virtual assistant company. 
He bridges the gap between busy business owners and virtual 
assistants in the Philippines. The Philippines! These are real people, all 
of whom are brilliant at keeping entrepreneurs on track, all of whom 
speak English, and all for a fraction of the cost of what an assistant 
down the street would cost you. Find him at ChrisDucker.com. 


v 


SQUIRREL!: In the end, zigzagging is great, and can push your creativity 
through the roof—as long as you have someone else who can walk your 
straight line when need be. 


Compartmentalize Tasks 


Do what you do, and do it for as long as it takes, then do something 
else, and repeat. Sounds simple, and it works, but we rarely do it. 
Instead, with ADHD, we focus on doing multiple things at the same 
time, whether we plan on it or not. After being that way for many 
years, I found that it simply doesn’t work for me. If I come out of 
something to do something else, the time it takes to get into the “deep 
work” phase of whatever task I’m switching to takes way too long, and 
winds up actually being counterproductive. 

Instead, I focus on compartmentalizing. Turns out, Pm good at it! In 
another life, I would have been an awesome spy, except I hate pain. 
(That’s right, thanks to a hideous incident involving body wax, I know 
Pd actually be a horrible spy.) 

Make and return phone calls every morning between 10:00 a.m. and 
12:00 p.m. Hold meetings from 3:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. on Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. Whatever works for you—as long as it is consistent and 
gives you a deadline and a set time period. That way, you’re not sitting 
there worrying about the things you need to do—you are doing them 
because you gave yourself deadlines and compartmentalized tasks, and 
you know that even though you’re in a meeting now, you won’t be 
tomorrow, because tomorrow is all about doing the other things you 
do. 

My professional life is defined by this. I’m either on a plane or in an 
office. When I’m in an office, I know that I have to make these calls at 
this time, I have to have meetings between this time and this time, and 
so on. When I’m on a plane, I know that I’m either writing, or zoning 


out with downloaded seasons of The West Wing or something else for 
enjoyment. 

The beauty of the cloud and digital communication (as I’m going to 
show you below) is that you can stick to these deadlines and time 
frames, no matter where you are in the world. 


A Scheduled Day in the Life 


Let’s look at an average day for me when I’m on the road, then one 
when I’m not. 

If I’m in a hotel, no matter how long the flight took to get there, I’m 
awake the entire flight, and fall asleep when it’s bedtime in the city 
I’m in. I wake up early and hit the hotel gym. This is especially needed 
if Pm giving a speech, which is usually the reason I’m away in the first 
place. 

By 7:00 a.m., I’ve worked out, gotten dressed, been caffeinated, and 
am usually in the conference center or ballroom where I’ll be speaking. 
Doesn’t matter how early I am. If ’m super early, I'll pull out my 
laptop and answer some e-mails. 

Once the speech is over, I’m usually high on dopamine already, so 
I'll either head right back to the airport and find a lounge or corner to 
sit down and type (which is primarily what I do for a living when I’m 
not speaking), or Pll head to a public area in the hotel and do the 
same, if I’m not leaving right away. I won’t go back to my room, 
because the temptation to “just sit for a few minutes and catch my 
breath” is too easy, and can turn into “let’s take a nap,” which then 
kills my day. (Trigger and bad decision avoided.) 

By the end of the day, I’m usually on a plane back home, and once 
I’m home, I’m catching up on my sleep (if it’s bedtime, which it usually 
is) to begin the next day again. I never let “Oh, I was traveling” come 
into play as an excuse for why I can’t do something. 

A regular day for me when I’m not traveling usually starts the same 
way, up super early, at the gym by 5:00 a.m., and in the office by 7:00 
AM. If it’s a nonmeeting day, I’m creating content for most of it. 
Writing, recording videos, putting together new courses for 
fasterthannormal.com, working on my mastermind group at 
shankminds.com. If it’s a meeting day, then I’m in my office with 
bottles of water, or traveling to said meetings. 

As much as possible, I try to keep my meetings no longer than 
twenty minutes. Sometimes that’s not doable, but most of the time it 
is. I tell the people with whom I’m meeting that we'll have twenty 


minutes, and we’ll start on time. This helps keep my day flowing. The 
worst thing for me is getting behind schedule on meeting days. Since I 
have so many, one overrun can throw off my entire day. Because of 
that, lll build in several ten-minute breaks between meetings, so that 
even if one meeting runs twenty minutes over, it doesn’t ruin my 
entire day, just means the next two meetings will be back-to-back with 
no break. 

Obviously, between each meeting (or between writing sessions on 
nonmeeting days) Pm doing something physical at least once an hour: 
jumping jacks, push-ups, stair climbing, whatever I need to kick some 
more dopamine and endorphins into my brain. 

My schedules aren’t that insane or different from yours, other than 
probably starting much earlier. But it works for me. I encourage you to 
find your own schedule, find what works, and then stick to it as much 
as you can. Change is great when you're trying to be creative, but not 
so much when you need to focus. 


D 


SQUIRREL!: Stick to a routine as much as you can. It lets you focus more 
of your attention on the creative side of your day and think less about the 
routine itself. 


Maximize Long-Burst and Short-Burst Downtimes 


We ADHD people can be thrown off the rails if we don’t plan for those 
random bursts of time when things change, or when circumstances 
prevent us from doing anything else. These times are an inevitable and 
predictable part of life, but can be incredibly advantageous if planned 
for correctly. I call these times long-burst and short-burst downtimes, 
and if properly handled, they’re awesome for those with faster than 
normal brains. 

Long-burst downtimes are easiest to deal with, such as an airplane 
trip. No problem. I can work. I can read. You already know this book 
you’re reading has been written entirely on a plane. A plane is a clean 
slate for me. Few distractions, I’m in a cocoon of suspended time. I can 
work on a project, catch up on long-form reading (in-depth articles, 
books) that I would find harder to do outside the confines of an 
airplane. Always have something to read or work on with you at all 
times. Keep a book in your bag, or an e-book on your phone. (For a 


great book on the beauty of plane flight and its amazing effect on the 
mind, check out Skyfaring, written by a pilot, Mark Vanhoenacker. He 
gives a very cool perspective about life on a plane.) 

Long-burst downtime is like a gift from the gods. I remember a time 
when a freak snowstorm canceled a speech I was supposed to give, and 
I was already at the location to give the speech. I went into the 
ballroom with my laptop just in case anyone happened to show up. No 
one did, and it was eight hours before I looked up and realized I’d 
spent practically all day there. Hyperfocus: it’s a thing! 

There are days (especially my meeting days) when I wish I were on 
a plane going somewhere, or trapped in a ballroom by myself. Doesn’t 
matter where, I just want to be back in my zone of focus. Long-burst 
downtime is something we never appreciate as much as we should, 
until it’s gone. Treasure it, whenever you can get it, but know you 
can’t force it. Sometimes, you might have all the time in the world, 
and the ideas just won’t come. It happens. Put the laptop away, and 
catch a movie. The creativity and focus will come back, I promise. 

Planning for short-burst downtimes is a bit harder, because, as the 
name implies, these are a bit more unpredictable. Short-burst 
downtime is the fifteen or so minutes from the time you enter the 
subway outside your apartment until you exit the subway outside your 
office, or the twenty or so minutes when you’re sitting in dead-stop 
traffic in the valley without a signal, or the “please switch to airplane 
mode” time in the doctor’s office. If a fire drill in your building finds 
you standing around on the sidewalk for thirty minutes, it’s a span of 
time that can throw a wrench in your day and put you off-kilter— 
unless you have a plan! 

If you do have a plan for short-burst downtime, you’ve just been 
gifted with extra, unexpected productivity. Here’s how to use it to your 
advantage: 


e Say hi. Send “Hey, what’s going on” replies via text, or WhatsApp, 
or WeChat, or whatever you use. All communications apps have a 
“store” feature, where you can send as many messages as you 
want, and the second you have signal, it’ll send them all. This 
rocks. Answer all those texts or messages that weren’t urgent, firm 
up plans for the night, or just say hi to a friend you haven’t spoken 
to in a while (the real beauty of mobile messaging). 

Restart. Hard restarts of all your devices. We tend to forget that 
our iPhones, Androids, and the like are all simply computers—that 
tend to get a little fuzzy at times. Next time you have a few 


minutes of unexpected downtime, hit restart on your phone (or 
take out the battery, if it’s not an iPhone), then reinsert and watch 
it come back to life, just a bit faster. That’s an easy way to gain 
back some mobile speed and memory. 

Dump e-mails. We all keep those certain e-mails because we need 
some information in them—a date, a place we’re supposed to go, 
et cetera. But once the event or information happens, we don’t 
need it anymore, but we usually forget to delete it. Scroll all the 
way to the bottom of your mobile device’s e-mail and see what 
you don’t need anymore. Delete it. It'll make you happy. The 
device will sync once you get signal back anyway. Dumping 
unneeded photos, such as duplicates, is also satisfying and frees up 
storage space. 

Reboot your brain. Finally, the ultimate benefit of short-burst 
downtime is to do a quick reboot on your brain. I’ve said it before, 
but when I have those ten minutes between arriving to my 
meeting early and people actually showing up, Pll drop for push- 
ups or squats. Honestly, it refreshes me. I know it sounds crazy, 
but it totally and completely settles me. It works. I’ve been caught 
jumping around by people in the meeting or by security, which is 
always a lot of fun, but again, it’s beneficial. When I walk into 
that meeting, I’m rebooted. I’m more on point. I’m faster. Pm 
ready to go. I’m on my game. I’ve used that short-term time burst 
wisely, to relax and refresh instead of spending the time worrying 
about things I can’t control. For you, it might be a brisk walk 
around the block, or ten minutes of mindful meditation. Maybe a 
little juggling, or triangle pose. Figure out what reboots you and 
use your brief windows of downtime to do it. 


Create a Network 


My last “life tool” productivity hack (before we get to the digital tools) 
is this: Create a network. If you’re the smartest person in the room, 
then my friend, your ass is in the wrong room. You need to have a 
trusted group of people with whom you can talk, take advice, and 
complain when the need arises. I don’t care how you find these people, 
but make sure that one or more of them are smarter than you, one or 
more are older, one or more are younger, and one or more are not as 
smart (so that you can give back). 

Join a networking group, but be careful to choose one that’s right 
for you. I got so turned off by bad networking groups that I went out 


and formed my own. The ShankMinds Breakthrough Entrepreneur 
Community (shankminds.com) has more than two hundred people in 
it, and I trust each and every member with my life. Not only have they 
helped me improve my business, but they’ve helped me improve my 
personal life as well, and most important, they've kept me honest and 
accountable. I’m not necessarily saying join mine, but I’m saying join 
something, even if you have to make your own. You need a team. You 
need a circle of people you can count on, and who can call you on 
your BS when yow’re down, and who will never, ever, ever let you get 
away with using your ADHD as an excuse for disappointing people, not 
following through on promises, or not living up to your full potential. 
Get a group. Get a trusted circle. Just trust me on this. 


You need a team. 


Finally, Keep Your Eye on the Finish Line 


When using these life tools above, and the digital tools below to 
improve productivity, stay on task, and keep your priorities straight 
and valued correctly, remember that without consistency, none of 
them will work. Without consistency, you’ve literally got nothing. 
Complaining is a waste of time. On the bike course at Ironman 
Cozumel, 40 mph headwinds were the norm for 85 of the 112 miles, 
and I was miserable, bitching to myself for a full two hours, sure that 
I'd never finish the race. I was actually composing the blog post in my 
brain that ld have to write later about how I failed. 

Of course, I finished the race. In my head, though, Pd already given 
up before the finish line was in sight. Stupid, stupid, stupid. Imagine 
how much faster I could have been had I not spent so much of my 
energy complaining and tearing myself down. It’s supposed to be a 
tough race. If it wasn’t, it wouldn’t matter. 

Instead, I should have focused on the problem or challenge at hand, 
which was to cross the finish line. ADHD people are always trying to 
cross the finish line. It’s what we do, it’s what productivity means to 
us. So with that knowledge, every time you face a new challenge, 
simply ask yourself this: 

What is the essential problem each obligation, task, job, challenge, 
or desire represents, and how can you solve it? Break it down into 
manageable pieces, employ the strategies you’ve learned that you 
know will help you do it, and get it done. Whatever it is that helps you 
get to the finish line, that’s what you need to do. Remember the great 


adage: How do you eat an elephant? One bite at a time. 
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SQUIRREL!: Here comes the “tools” part! You made it! Take five minutes, 
get a glass of water, and do ten jumping jacks before you read on. 


Digital Tools 


While I advocate using some kind of assistant, or housekeeper, or 
whatever, I also know that I wasn’t able to afford any of that for quite 
some time as I was getting my career off the ground, and I certainly 
didn’t have anyone to hire when I was in school who could help me. 
How I wish the amount of technology that’s out there today existed 
when I was just starting out. 

Remember the scene in the eighties film Wall Street where Bud Fox 
(Charlie Sheen) looked at his computer first thing in the morning, and 
a calendar program told him it was Gordon Gekko’s (Michael Douglas) 
birthday? I remember watching that movie around the time I was in 
high school and thinking that if I had that calendar program, I could 
save myself a ton of missed deadlines! I went to a computer store to 
buy it, and nearly fainted when the person behind the counter told me 
that the cheapest calendar software program was $250, and worked 
only on PCs! (I had an Apple Ile, so I was out of luck either way.) 


These tools can 
replace about 75 
percent of the 
busywork you 
hate to do. 


Today? Calendar.google.com. And of course, it’s free. Meanwhile, 
the $35 a month I spend on Google Apps is worth its weight in gold, 
every single day. 

Knowing that a lot of people reading this chapter are entrepreneurs, 
students, or somewhere in between who simply can’t hire someone at 
this moment in their lives, I’m going to share with you the tools I use 
and swear by. The majority of them are free or super cheap and don’t 


require an assistant or anyone else to do their jobs. These tools can 
replace about 75 percent of the busywork you hate to do. These tools 
control every facet of my life and make so much of my daily life just so 
much easier. 
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SQUIRREL!: If you fall in love with a program that truly helps you with 
your life, try to find the money to upgrade to the paid version. Not only is 
it good karma to pay back the developers, but you’ll get the latest 
upgrades and usually be first in the queue if you need support. 


Ill try to group these into some logical categories. As always, I'd 
love to hear about your favorite apps—I’m always hunting for new 
ones! Tweet me: @petershankman. 


Laptop Tools 


Let’s start off with the big ones—the apps on my computer—and then 
we'll move to the phone. I’ve tried carrying an iPad, I’ve tried the 
Surface, I’ve even tried carrying an extended keyboard with me and 
connecting it to various devices via Bluetooth. In the end, I always 
come back to my MacBook Air. 


Always Be Backing Up 


Because my Air stays with me everywhere I go, and because I go a lot 
of places, I’m a freak and a half about backing up. I have one off-site 
backup program running at all times. Check out Backblaze, Carbonite, 
or a host of others. Their plans and fees vary, but they help me because 
I always know that if my laptop ever falls into the ocean (or more 
likely, gets stolen or left somewhere), I’m covered. 

Of course, I use the cloud as much as possible, and I use more than 
one cloud. Dropbox, iCloud, and even Google Drive come into play on 
my computer. Each has its pluses and drawbacks, but they all work for 
me based on my needs. Also, redundancy is key: if one goes down for a 
bit, I have my stuff elsewhere as well. 


Embrace the Cloud 


The cloud is a gift 
for people with 
ADHD. 


The cloud is a gift for people with ADHD. There are times when I come 
up with a great idea, or a way to improve something I’ve been working 
on previously—and I have the time right now to work on it. But if I 
don’t have the files I need, well, Pm screwed. Even if I don’t have my 
laptop with me, I at least have my phone and can dictate to it, or make 
changes on the fly if need be. Within the next five years, our entire life 
will be in the cloud. Stuff will just be wherever we need it to be. We’ll 
be less and less dependent on the physical thing, which is great for 
those with ADHD! (See above about getting rid of stuff and digitizing 
the rest.) 

DJ Vallauri, an entrepreneur who runs Lodging Interactive, a 
company with fifty-two employees and $7 million in sales, sums it up 
this way: 


I run my entire company in the “cloud.” Been this way for fifteen 
years now. Google Apps for Business, Dropbox, etc. Sometimes 
people ask me, aren’t you afraid to get hacked? And my answer is 
always, “Google has more security in place than any small 
business could afford to buy. So my stuff is more secure in the 
cloud with Google than in my office running on servers.” 

Also, the ability to collaborate with team members from around 
the world with ease is a plus for my business. It has always been a 
dream of mine to run a multinational business from just a laptop 
and from anywhere . . . even on the beach. So you can say I’m 
living the dream. 


My friend Christopher Penn has another reason he lives in the 
cloud: 


It’s synchronization across devices. I don’t have clinically 
diagnosed ADHD, but I certainly am all over the place. Having 
cloud access means that no matter what device I have (including 
the ones I forgot), I’m able to get to what I need. Ease of access is 
the primary consideration. 


So yeah. The cloud rocks. I’ve written several posts at both 
shankman.com and fasterthannormal.com about how I best use the 
cloud both for my business and as someone with ADHD. Check them 
out! 


Manage Your Passphrases 


Because we're all moving toward a cloud-based environment, let’s talk 
for a second about passwords and security. Keeping stuff on the cloud 
has an inherent risk attached to it, of course. While the security used 
to keep your files safe is improving each year, at the end of the day it 
still comes down to you. Right now your data is still only as safe as the 
password you choose. And because we’re ADHD, remembering a 
hundred different passwords becomes a nightmare. So what do we do? 
We either write them all down, or we use the same password for 
everything. Both of those are terrible options for security. I use a 
password manager. There are several, including 1Password, LastPass, 
and others. 

There are multiple benefits to using a password manager: I can 
choose one passphrase (note, I didn’t say “password”—more on that in 
a second) that then unlocks all my other passwords. I don’t know any 
of my other passwords, because the password manager creates them 
and maintains them for me. I know they’re longer than twenty 
characters, I know they have letters, numbers, uppercase, lowercase, 
dollar signs, carrots, ampersands, and probably two ferrets in them, 
among other things. I don’t need to know this, though, because all I 
need to remember is my one master passphrase. 

Instead of a memorable password, which is usually pretty simple to 
crack, I use a passphrase. It’s a full sentence, complete with letters, 
numbers, punctuation, and spaces. The sentence makes perfect sense to 
me. I probably think about it or say it ten times a day. But to a 
computer password cracking program, or someone trying to guess, it’s 
virtually impossible to figure out. Of course, I’ve turned on dual 
authentication on any and all sites that allow it, so even if someone 
managed to get one of my passwords, unless they’ve also stolen my 
phone, the chances of their getting into anything are quite minimal. 

The final added bonus of using a password manager is this: it’s just 
that much less that I have to remember or think about, giving me yet 
another way to focus on the things that are most important to me. 

One more vote for the cloud. This one comes from Jai Decker, a 
confirmed faster than normal San Franciscan: 


For me and my ADHD, it allows me to always have files, 
passwords, media, and entertainment anywhere I go. This is 
especially true since I now use Plex Media Server with my cloud. 
I’m very visual, and it helps me visualize my content as my 
memory is terrible. 


Hold Everything 


Because I’m almost always with my laptop, headphones, and power 
cord, I need something in which to carry it all, preferably something I 
won't forget. About sixteen years ago, I discovered SCOTTeVEST. In 
completely full disclosure, I’m now on the SeV advisory board, and I 
am friends with the founder and almost everyone who works for the 
company since buying my first jacket back in 2000. 

SCOTTeVEST is a clothing company with multiple lines of jackets, 
pants, shirts, shorts, women’s and men’s clothing, all with multiple 
pockets, streamlined for those on the road, or those who just carry 
stuff and don’t want to take a bag. It’s hands-down the most useful 
clothing I own. 

rd be lost without my SeV. The jacket I travel with has more than 
thirty pockets that hold everything from my laptop to my headphones, 
power cords, adapters, and even a toothbrush and toothpaste, a few 
Band-Aids, and an extra pair of underwear and socks. (Hey, you never 
know what might happen.) 

The point is, I have everything I need to be and stay productive at 
all times, so if I find myself with some unexpected short-burst 
downtime (as explained above) I can get right to work. 

Here’s a bonus for you: If you wind up buying anything from 
SCOTTeVEST.com, use the code PETERSHANKMAN at checkout for a 
discount on everything they sell. You’re welcome. 


Write in Peace 


So now we know I use my Mac to write all the time. But I can’t write if 
I’m distracted. You’re asking, “How can he possibly write wherever he 
is, on an airplane, on a bus, in a shopping center, with all that’s going 
on around him?” 

The answer is simple: my headphones, plus an app I discovered a 
few years ago called OmmWriter. OmmWriter is a wonderful word- 
processing app that works both on Macs and PCs and goes full-screen 
while playing very calming music accompanied by a peaceful snow 


scene. Most important, it shuts down all your other alerts, anything 
else that could pop up from your computer when youre trying to get 
something done. It lets you put on your headphones and work without 
interruption. It’s like your own private writing room where you can 
close the door behind you to focus on writing in peace. Anywhere I am 
—on an airplane, in a busy airport terminal, at a loud coffee shop—I 
have access to distraction-free writing. There are a few other apps like 
OmmWriter. Use whichever one you prefer. I love OmmWriter. It 
serves me very, very well. 


Splurge on Good Headphones 


If yow’re into music while you work, for Pete’s sake, don’t skimp on the 
headphones! I need my music to work, it’s simply what I do. For that, I 
need good headphones that allow the music to enter my very soul. I 
love my Bowers & Wilkins P7 Bluetooth headphones, but I also have a 
great pair of Bose headphones in my office. Whatever works for you is 
what you should use, but again, don’t skimp on the things that can 
directly improve your life and your workflow. You'll only wind up 
regretting it later if you do. I also go through headphones when I work 
out like I drink water—fast. If anyone has a truly great pair of 
Bluetooth headphones that don’t fall out and are impervious to sweat, 
Tm all ears. 


Dim the Lights 


Finally, if your laptop has a program like Nightshade, which 
automatically changes the screen to a more muted, less blue color 
when it gets later as the sun goes down (similar to how the real world 
looks), I recommend you use it. If not, try f.lux for the Mac. I’ve found 
that working on a muted screen at night is so much better—not only 
for my eyes, but for my productivity. And when I’m ready to go to 
sleep, I’m not lying awake staring at the ceiling for several hours. The 
science backs this up. Try it and see. 


Mobile Apps 


I’m going to group my apps here the way I do on my phone. These are 
what work for me, as well as what work for people in my network. 
First off, my home screen: Everything I need every day is on one 


page. Folders on a device are truly your greatest ally. The apps I use 
the most are sans folder, and then everything else is in a folder. One 
page. Try it. The first time you use your phone without having to scroll 
through three screens to get to an app, your life will radically change. 
ADHD means that if we’re scrolling, that’s just more distractions that 
could come up and bite us. Scrolling is not our friend. So let’s avoid 
that trigger by putting everything on one screen. 


Scrolling is not 
our friend. 


The main apps are obvious, but I’ll give you a few more you might 
not be so familiar with: 


Take Note 


Wunderlist is brilliant for keeping track of everything that comes into 
my head—ideas, to-do items, you name it. I type it in, and it shows up 
everywhere, including on my desktop, thanks to a website where 
everything syncs up automatically. Think of it as Evernote, but for one- 
line items you don’t want to forget. There are similar apps out there, 
like Simplenote. Find the one that works best for you. 


Stay on Track 


Productive is another one I recommend: it tracks what you want to do 
and encourages you to build streaks of doing it. Keeps me at the gym 
and focused on the prize. When you’re ADHD, you hate breaking 
streaks. 


Name That Tune 


Shazam is a faster than normal person’s best friend. We can be in the 
middle of a conversation and hear a song in the background that we 
really like. Instead of having to stop the conversation and try to find 
out what it is, I can simply click Shazam and it’s done, and I can refer 
to it later, download it, add it to my running or workout mix, 
whatever. I can’t imagine that the founders of Shazam imagined 
“keeping people present” as a reason to build the app, but it so totally 
does. Bonus: it works on my Apple Watch, and I don’t even have to 


break gaze from the person to whom I’m speaking. 


To the Folders! 
Money Matters 


For business and finance, I pick my bank based on two things: 
customer service, and whether their app does everything I want. The 
less I have to speak to a live human, the more I can get on with my life 
and do more important things. I use Apple Wallet extensively as well, 
and Venmo, PayPal, and XE. Because most clients pay me via wire or 
ACH, maybe I have to hit an ATM once a month, max. In 2017, there’s 
no reason everything can’t be done digitally. I don’t see money going 
away anytime soon, but I can tell you that I rarely carry cash anymore, 
except money for tips when I’m traveling. 


Entertain Me 


Entertainment comes next: iBooks, Kindle, my workout music, 
downloaded videos, and Spotify. While I love to work, I don’t 
underestimate the creative power that a good movie or song has for 
me, as well. Same goes for books. Being able to shut off the “out port” 
of my brain and allow the “in port” to get some nourishment, whether 
via reading, watching, or listening, is absolutely essential when you 
have ADHD. These tools let me find my balance. 


Food and Drink 


This folder includes Starbucks, Dunkin’ Donuts, Yummly, and 
OpenTable. I find that by using the Starbucks or Dunkin’ app, as 
opposed to paying cash or pulling out my credit card, I’m more aware 
of what I do and don’t need. Maybe it’s just me, but I feel like if I can 
track what I’m ordering and see it in front of me as I pay, ’m more 
likely to order healthy. (More on that in the “Health” folder, my most 
important folder.) There are often special deals and discounts, too. 
Starbucks gives you a free drink when you “level up” by using the app 
enough. It’s free coffee. Why wouldn’t you want free coffee? 


Play is a powerful 
tool in our 


arsenal. 


Game On 


Games is next. I have about four or five go-to games, including Words 
with Friends, a few car racing games, Plants vs. Zombies, and some 
flight simulators. Again, don’t dismiss gaming. For those of us with 
ADHD, play is a powerful tool in our arsenal. More and more studies 
are showing that the challenges of ADHD can be greatly reduced by 
allowing children to play. (Check out the podcast where I interviewed 
Dr. Kirsten Milliken, author of PlayDHD, who’s done tons of research 
into why playing is mandatory for people of all ages.) Be aware, 
though, that playing a game can in itself be an addictive and risky 
venture. “I just want to beat that level” can end your productivity for 
the day. So make sure you put limits on what you can and can’t do. “I 
can play while Pm waiting for the flight to take off” is one for me. 
Once we're in the air, the phone goes off, the laptop comes out, and 
work begins. 


Let Me Google That for You 


Google comes after that, which is self-explanatory. I live on Google 
Apps (Google, Gmail, Maps, Docs, Drive, Hangouts, etc.). ’m not going 
to tell you which ecosystem will work for you, but I will say this: get 
one ecosystem that does, and use the hell out of it. Be loyal to it. The 
easier it is to do things from memory without thinking, the more you 
recognize the app’s interface without having to look, the less 
brainpower you need to devote to the menial tasks, and the more you 
can focus on what matters: the stuff inside the app. For me, it’s the 
Google ecosystem. 


Let’s Get Physical 


Now comes my favorite folder: Health. I have several apps in here, but 
rll focus on three: Withings, Runkeeper, and MyFitnessPal. Here’s 
why: 
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SQUIRREL!: When you’re ADHD, data is the only thing that will save you 
in the end. It doesn’t matter how you’re living your life. If you’re not 
tracking what you’re doing and giving yourself a baseline on how to do it, 
if you’re not able to see if you’re improving or declining, and if you’re not 
able to look back over time to give yourself a way to see where you want 
to get, you simply won’t move forward. As Seth Godin said during his 
interview on FTN, “Forward motion is thrilling. Find a way to get forward 
motion.” 


For me, that’s tracking the data. I don’t put anything in my mouth, I 
don’t take a step from the second I wake up until the second I go to 
sleep, and absolutely no exercise occurs without my tracking it in one 
of those three apps. Withings tracks my weight, my sleep, my blood 
pressure, and my air quality. Runkeeper tracks my steps and any 
exercise I do, and MyFitnessPal tracks my caloric intake and my 
nutritional numbers. 

I AM PETER, LORD OF THE DATA! 


If Pm not 
tracking, I’m not 
doing. 


Okay, I’m more like Peter, Lord of the Guys Who Still Need to Lose 
Those Last Five Pounds, but the logic is sound. If I’m not tracking, Pm 
not doing. If I’m not doing, I’m not moving forward, and if Pm not 
moving forward, I’m going backward. That’s not how I want to live, so 
I track the data. Always. 

I also wear an Apple Watch, which tracks my steps and sends the 
info to those three apps as well. I can’t recommend wearables enough. 
The category is only going to get bigger. Imagine a world where your 
watch can tell before you can that you might be having a heart attack, 
and automatically tells your car to detour to the nearest hospital. It’s 
less than five years off, at most. 


Message Me 


After health comes messaging, which is as simple as it sounds. I use a 
multitude of apps for messaging, primarily because I go overseas a lot, 
and some are banned in some countries, and I always use a local SIM 
card, so I can’t just use texting alone. My primary messaging apps are 
Google Hangouts, Facebook Messenger, WhatsApp, WeChat, and of 


course, regular texting when I’m home on my home SIM. The nice 
thing about texting is that it forces you to keep your conversations 
short. The shorter the conversations, the less time you have to get 
sidetracked. In a perfect world, I’d never talk on the phone. 


Breaking News 


News is next. I try to check in with the world at least three times per 
day to get quick updates. It satisfies any curiosity I might have, and 
lets my ADHD go back to simmer, instead of boil. See, a text alert 
about breaking news is the only alert I allow on my phone. In the end, 
I’m a news junkie; I was a journalist in my first career. The key for me, 
though, is not to get drawn in when I’m in the middle of something 
else. If I’m working and I hear the “breaking news” ding, I can look 
over, and it automatically disappears from my phone in three seconds. 
The phone stays locked, I don’t have to open it, but I’ve kept my ADHD 
at bay (simmering) as opposed to “I WONDER WHAT I’M MISSING I 
SHOULD BROWSE THE NEW YORK TIMES FOR THE NEXT SIX 
HOURS!” (Boil.) 


Filling My Cart 


Shopping comes after that, and here’s why I love my shopping folder: 
when I think of something I want to buy (and it passes my minimalism 
test, i.e., do I really need it?), I can go right there and add it to my 
cart. If I want it immediately, I can have it overnight by Amazon (or in 
some cases, in an hour with Google Express). If it’s not urgent, for 
example, “I’m running low on toilet paper, I should do something 
about that,” I can put it in my cart and have it arrive with a multitude 
of other nonurgent things. As always, it’s all about priorities and focus 
—automating as much of the small stuff as I can, so that my attention 
is freed up for the big stuff. My schedule is so varied that I can’t 
automate by subscription—for instance, I can’t have Amazon deliver 
me toilet paper every month, because I’d be gone for six weeks and 
come home to a jungle of toilet paper. But I can automate the small 
stuff by, as I mentioned, just noticing when I need something, putting 
it in the “cart,” and getting one massive delivery for the next time I’m 
home. 


People Power 


My social folder is next, and this one is interesting. Because of what I 
do for a living, I’m on the socials quite frequently. Facebook, 
Instagram, and Twitter are my top three. But I have a foolproof way of 
making sure they don’t get the best of me, and that I’m not constantly 
distracted by them. 


Don’t be a slave 
to the beep. 
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SQUIRREL!: Turn off your notifications for ALL of your apps. EVERY 
SINGLE ONE. (Except Breaking News, if you want . . .) Turn off the beeps, 
buzzes, and flashes. Instead, look at them on YOUR schedule. Don’t be a 
slave to the beep. Studies show that our brains emit dopamine when we 
get a text or a tweet. Of course they do, and of course we want that. 
Understand that we’re more susceptible to that dopamine hit than other 
people are, and we have to be very careful with what we allow to give it 
to us. In this case, it’s not beneficial. Turn off the alerts and check social 
on your schedule. Stick to this for a few weeks and you'll stop craving it. 


Tripping 


Travel comes next, and that includes the mother of all travel apps, 
TripIt. When TripIt combines with my assistant and Google Calendar, 
it does so many amazing things: It guarantees that everyone who needs 
to know where I’m supposed to be (including me) in fact knows. It 
syncs to everyone’s calendar, so I know what time my flight leaves, 
and from what airport (don’t get me started on the number of times 
before TripIt I’ve gone to EWR when I was supposed to go to LGA); it 
lets my mom know where her son is, thus negating her need to call me 
and ask. It lets my daughter, her mom, and her nanny know where 
Daddy is, and when Daddy is coming home, and finally, it does all this 
automatically. Seriously: if you travel at all, and you’re not using 
TripIt, you’re wasting brainpower and making life harder for yourself. 
I also have all the apps necessary for my travel—United, Starwood, 
Lyft, essentially everything that guarantees I can handle 99 percent of 
my travel logistics from the road. I can check in to my flight, and even 
my hotel, from my phone. I can use my Starwood app to unlock my 


door, negating the need for me to carry a key. Lyft (or Uber, if I have 
no other choice) gives me a car in every city, so I don’t have to worry 
about whether a late-night cab accepts credit cards or not. Travel 
would be a million times harder without my apps. 

Let’s not forget the ADHD-powering ability of mass transit. If I land 
in a city with a good mass transit system, like Chicago, San Francisco, 
or Boston, chances are great that I’ll take a bus or subway instead of a 
cab. Not only is it cheaper, but it’s usually faster, and most important, 
allows me to spend the thirty minutes during the ride looking around 
“at all the shiny things,” and filling my dopamine reserves until I can 
get to a gym. After a long flight, that’s awesome. 


Everything Else 


Finally, my Utilities folder contains all the other things I need, but 
don’t know where to put. Things like my mobile password manager 
app, and the tools that control my home when I’m there or away. 


Home Smart Home 


Which brings up the concept of a connected home. As we get more and 
more technologically advanced as a species, the concept of the 
connected home (the Internet of Things, as it were) becomes more and 
more of a reality, and this is a massive benefit for those with ADHD. 

I’ve set up my home in such a way that I’ve completely removed the 
occasional worries I used to have—things like “Did I shut off the 
lights?” Or, “Did I leave the air-conditioning on for the cat?” With one 
simple app, I can log in, check what’s going on, and forget about it. 
These apps and my connected home also allow me to think a little less 
about the everyday tasks I used to spend time on. My phone, thanks to 
GPS, knows when I’m a tenth of a mile from my apartment building, 
and depending on the season and time of day, will turn on the lights, 
or heat, or AC before I’m even in the elevator. When I leave, it'll do the 
same thing in reverse. Having one or two or three fewer things to think 
about, for the ADHD brain, eliminates the need to worry about things 
that would otherwise drive me up a wall. 

It’s a new world out there. For those with ADHD, it’s never been 
more exciting. 

Again: Tell me your favorite tool, online or offline—tweet me, 
@petershankman; e-mail me, peter@shankman.com; or comment on 
Faster Than Normal: www.fasterthannormal.com. 


Go get some water. I’m two hours outside of Tokyo. I’m headed to 
the galley to do some squats. 


Chapter Six 


ADHD and the People You Care About. 
Like Students, Loved Ones, and the People 
Who Care About You. And ADHD. Oh, 
Wait, I Said That Already. What’s on TV? 


“Every animal is great in their own way, and every animal has their 
special gifts. But if you judge a fish on its ability to climb a tree, you'll be 
very disappointed.” 

—Albert Einstein 
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SQUIRREL!: We’re going to start this chapter with a note for parents who 
might be reading this book because their child was just diagnosed with 
ADHD. From there, we’re going to move on to dealing with someone you 
love who has ADHD, and finally, we’re going to focus on things you can 
do when you have ADHD and the person you love doesn’t. 


I remember when I came up with the idea for the Faster Than 
Normal podcast—I talked to one of the very few people in my life who 
truly gets me, and is smart enough to see through the walls that I 
sometimes put up when people start to get close. I asked her if she 
thought it was a good idea, and Pll never forget her response: 

“Peter, if you can help people understand that what you have is a 
gift, not a curse, and you can help them be better at their lives, you'll 
be doing a great, great thing.” Then she paused and added, “But you 
also need to make sure that you’re teaching the people who love them 
how to best deal with them, too. Because otherwise, it’s a one-sided 
battle, and probably not winnable.” 


This woman knew what she was talking about. See, not only is Dr. 
Jennifer Hartstein a psychologist, and not only is she a contributor to 
everything from the Today show to the CBS Early Show to CNN to 
MTV, not only is she a published author, but she’s also my ex-girlfriend 
of four years. I’m very fortunate to still have her in my life—I have no 
doubt that she could have learned enough about ADHD from 
interacting with me to fill several medical textbooks—and I’m lucky to 
call her a friend. 

The reason I bring her up to start this chapter is that I asked her to 
contribute an overview of what it’s like to have someone in your life 
with ADHD. She returned with sort of a primer for parents, which I 
want to share with you in its entirety. I also encourage you to check 
Jen out at www.hartsteinpsychological.com. 


For Parents of ADHD Kids 


No child is perfect. In fact, it is their imperfections that influence their 
personalities and really make them who they are. A diagnosis of 
AD(H)D is no different. It just means that you have to parent that child 
differently from your other children. In many ways, the first step is 
complete! You know that your child has a different way of 
approaching the world, of learning, and of controlling his or her 
emotions. Now it’s up to you to shift your approach in order to help 
your child navigate life more effectively and to the best of his/her 
ability. 

Below is a short list of ways to approach this new diagnosis. 


* Don’t panic: Attention deficit disorder is not the end of the world, 
although it may feel overwhelming initially. There are many 
effective treatments to investigate and a great deal of support 
available. Try to look at the diagnosis as a positive thing. You now 
have a better understanding as to why your child cannot follow 
directions like others, why he may be more impulsive than other 
children, and why she cannot organize and plan like her siblings 
and cousins. Take a deep breath and recognize that your child is 
the same wonderful one you’ve always had. You now can be better 
armed to help him be even better. 

Understand the diagnosis: AD(H)D presents differently in 
everyone. While one child might be more inattentive, another 
might be more impulsive. One child can organize and another 
cannot remember a list of instructions. It’s important to 


understand all the different facets of the diagnosis and how it 
specifically impacts your child. As noted, all children are different, 
so you'll want to clarify which symptoms impact your child 
specifically and tailor treatment to her. 

Get support: There are many effective treatments for AD(H)D, for 
the individual, for the family, and within a school setting. 
Although many believe that medication is the best, and most 
effective, intervention, do not overestimate it. We want children 
to learn self-modulation and self-control on their own, and not to 
rely solely on external factors for managing themselves. That’s not 
to say that medication does not often play an important part in 
treating AD(H)D. But it is not the only intervention to consider. 


Psychotherapy, especially cognitive behavioral therapy (CBT), is 
often recommended to help those with AD(H)D. It teaches 
strategies that help one identify the thoughts that she is having, 
connect that thought with the behaviors, and learn how to shift it. 
Social skills groups are also often recommended, as frequently 
children with AD(H)D do not read social cues well. Incorporating 
a group that helps teach these skills has proven incredibly 
effective. Additionally, effective parenting is a huge piece of 
helping children manage their AD(H)D diagnosis. Getting support 
as to how to change past parenting behaviors, such as learning the 
difference between punishment and discipline or working with the 
strengths of your child and managing frustration, is key in 
translating the work to the home environment. Lastly, work with 
your child’s teachers to implement any accommodations that 
might help him succeed academically and socially. 


Involve your child: Your child needs to know about his 
diagnosis. This will help normalize it and allow him to take 
ownership of the strategies he will be learning. Knowing that there 
is a reason that he has trouble focusing or is impulsive will also be 
a source of relief for him, especially if he is frequently yelled at or 
disciplined for the behaviors that he cannot control. Work with 
him to understand what AD(H)D is and how it impacts him. Help 
him to articulate what he needs by way of support and how you 
can provide that. Encourage him to recognize how this can be a 
positive diagnosis and how to work within his strengths. 
Awareness is really important in helping your child feel 
comfortable with what is happening and how to be the best he 
can. 


e Focus on the positive: It can be challenging to manage the 
changes that come with having a child diagnosed with AD(H)D. 
You'll have to shift some of the parenting strategies you’ve used in 
the past. In fact, you may have to change them altogether. 
Remember to take some deep breaths and look at the strengths in 
your child. Identify how the AD(H)D makes your child unique and 
different and how she can use that to her advantage. Although 
there will be bumps in the road, if you can keep a positive attitude 
about it, it will all fall into place. 


Jen has some really good points here. I’m reminded of the line that 
Mister Rogers used to explain tragedies to children: “Always look for 
the helpers.” It’s the same thing here. We’re trying to find the positives 
in ADHD, and if you truly look for them, you'll find them to be 
amazingly plentiful. Those are the lessons you can impart to your 
child: “Your differences make you better.” 

Td add one suggestion to Jen’s very helpful points above: Try to 
find some success stories for your child. One of the key points I hear 
repeated over and over by people who e-mail me after listening to the 
podcast is that they can finally explain to their child that they’re not 
alone. They’re not “bad,” or “broken,” and there are hundreds of 
thousands of successful people thriving in their lives thanks to, not 
despite, their ADHD. It’s going to take a lot of explaining, and a lot of 
repeating. Finding success stories can definitely help. 

I remember the days of elementary and junior high school for me. 
Not fun times. My mom and dad would constantly repeat to me the 
mantra “You walk to the beat of a different drummer.” I didn’t believe 
them at the time (they were my parents, right?). But as I got older, and 
truly started to see that my “different brain” worked better than a 
normal brain, I grudgingly admitted to them that yes, they might have 
known what they were talking about. Next time I have dinner with 
them, I’m going to ask exactly how smug they feel, knowing that Pm 
writing, in a book, that my parents were right. (Postscript: I’ve since 
had dinner with them. Yes. They feel smug.) 

But the interesting thing here is this: We’re still in a society that 
automatically assumes that anything different is wrong. I subscribe to 
Bill Murray’s line in Groundhog Day, when he finally wakes up and it’s 
not the same day: “Anything different is good.” 


The problem, of course, is that when you’re a kid (and heck, long 
into adulthood), you’re told that being different is wrong. Growing up 
on Staten Island, I truly believed that should be their motto, and being 
different and trying to believe I wasn’t wrong was a defining factor in 
my going to LaGuardia High School of Performing Arts in Manhattan. I 
could be different, and for the first time outside of my family, that 
would be okay. That in itself was totally and completely worth the 
three-hour round-trip commute for four straight years. 


Different is good. 
Say it with me: 
Different is good. 


Different is good. Say it with me: Different is good. 


For Loved Ones 


This next section is for those who don’t have ADD or ADHD, but who 
love, or are in love with, someone who does. 

As always, full transparency: I wrote this several months ago, after 
my wife and I separated. She is truly a wonderful woman, a wonderful 
mother, and a wonderful friend to me. We are simply very different 
people, and that’s okay. We’re still close friends, and I’m blessed to 
have her in my life, and doubly blessed that she’s the mother of my 
daughter. I wrote this piece as sort of a thank-you to her for putting up 
with me for as long as she did. Understand that my ADHD didn’t cause us 
to separate. There are millions of happily married couples, families, and 
partners in which one person has ADHD and the other doesn’t. My goal 
in this next section is to help those couples or families who might be 
struggling, by understanding that when you’re in love with someone 
with ADHD, there are amazing highs, devastating lows, and moments 
of “WHAT THE ACTUAL HELL IS WRONG WITH YOU?”, all of which 
you experience repeatedly, if not multiple times per day. 

In the end, marriage, dating, and any kind of partnership is hard. It 
takes a lot of work. Throw in ADHD, and that just ups the challenges. 
But they’re surmountable, and survivable. I hope this section helps 
you. 


Top Ten Ways to Live Happily with Someone Who Has ADHD 


Here are ten ways to make your life just a little bit easier, for those 
moments when you're questioning whatever prompted you to hire/ 
date/fall in love with/marry someone with ADHD in the first place. 


1. Our ADHD drives us crazy, too! Always remember that on 
those rare occasions when ADHD gets the best of us, it makes us 
even more insane than it does you. Can you imagine living a life 
where you absolutely, positively, one hundred percent intend to 
do something, and then forget to do it? You’ve written down 
reminders, you’ve noted the time every five minutes, and you’ve 
set multiple alarms, but for whatever reason, you simply don’t do 
the thing? Yeah. That sucks. And as much as it sucks for you to 
be on the receiving end of it, trust me—it sucks a million times 
more for us. Not only didn’t we do the thing, not only didn’t we 
fulfill what we were supposed to accomplish, but worst of all? 
We let you down. And that just kills us. Which leads to... 

2. Thanks, but we already feel like crap for our mistake. You 
don’t have to remind us. Think back to that time when you were 
a kid, and did something truly wrong. Remember how you felt 
when you got caught, or maybe when you came clean and 
admitted it? Remember when your mom or dad said, “I’m not 
angry, I’m just very disappointed in you. I thought I raised you 
better than that”? Remember how you wanted a hole to open up 
in the floor and the universe to suck you through to oblivion? 
Yeah. That. That’s how we feel when we blow something we 
truly intended to do. Do you have every right to be angry? Of 
course you do. But if you’re thinking that you simply have to 
beat it into us how hurt you are by our actions, know this: If it’s 
truly an ADHD moment that caused us to not do the thing, we’re 
already beyond hurt. We’re horrified, mortified, and many other 
verbs that end in -fied, and we’d do anything to take back what 
we didn’t do. 

3. Sometimes when we’re excited, our brains move so fast that 
in our heads, we’ve already friended, best-friended, argued, 
broken up, and divorced you from our lives in the space of 
four minutes. Let me explain something to you about how 
excitement works when someone has ADHD: Imagine I just 
landed a huge contract, worth a ton of money. In my head, here’s 
what happens. 

“Well, thank you, Mr. Johnson. Yes, I look forward to working 
with you, too. Excellent. We’ll be in touch tomorrow morning. Yes, 
sir. Goodbye.” 


OH MY GOD I CAN’T BELIEVE I GOT THIS I DID THIS ALL 
MYSELF THIS IS SO AMAZING I NEED TO SHARE THIS WITH THE 
PERSON I LOVE AND PROVE I DID THIS THIS IS THE BEST DAY 
EVER! <DIALS PERSON’S WORK PHONE, NO ANSWER > WHY 
ISN’T SHE ANSWERING? DOES SHE KNOW HOW GREAT I AM 
AND WHAT I DID? WHY WOULDN’T SHE WANT TO TALK TO ME 
ABOUT THIS? <DIALS PERSON’S MOBILE PHONE, NO ANSWER > 
WHAT THE HELL? THIS IS AN AMAZING THING I JUST DID WHY 
DOES SHE ALWAYS DO THIS? SHE OBVIOUSLY DOESN’T CARE 
THIS IS BULL, WHY AM I WITH SOMEONE WHO OBVIOUSLY 
DOESN’T CARE ABOUT ME? <DIALS WORK PHONE AGAIN, NO 
ANSWER > THIS IS RIDICULOUS. I’M PRETTY MUCH DONE WITH 
HER. WHY WOULD SHE DELIBERATELY GO OUT OF HER WAY TO 
RUIN MY AMAZING MOMENT? THIS IS CRAP. SHE’S EVIL AND I 
HATE HER. <SENDS E-MAIL>: Dear person in my life who 
obviously doesn’t care about me: I had really great news and was in 
an amazing mood and wanted to share it and celebrate it with you 
so you could feel the same as I do and I don’t understand why you 
wouldn’t want to do that and you obviously dislike me, you’re a 
horrible person and you’ve totally taken all my happiness today and 
just crushed it like putting out a cigarette with your boot. ’m 
coming home and packing my things and moving out. Goodbye. 

< Five minutes later, phone rings, it’s the person I love calling 
me >: “Hey, honey, I was in an impromptu meeting with my boss, I 
saw that you called—what’s up? Oh, I got an e-mail from you as 
well, let me ... WHAT IN THE HELL IS WRONG WITH YOU??” 
< CLICK. > 

Occasionally, you’re going to get these kinds of situations from 
us. It’s not you, it’s us. And we’re embarrassed that we did it, and 
hopefully, over time, they become more and more infrequent. But 
they’ll still happen every once in a while, because, no matter how 
good we get at slowing down our brains, sometimes our brakes 
simply fail. When that happens, laugh it off, dial us back, call us an 
idiot, and then congratulate us on our good news. We’ll try even 
harder to prevent it next time. 

. Don’t drag us out of “the zone.” Ever do this? You call the 
ADHD person in your life, and they answer with “Hey, is 
everything okay?” “Yeah, all is fine, I just had a question for 
you.” 

Chances are, the next thing out of the ADHDer’s mouth is going 
to be “Okay, can we talk later? I’m in the middle of something 
here.” 

I know, because this happens to me all the time. Why? Because 


when you’re ADHD, you can’t shut off your phone, in case 
“something happens.” That something could be a new client, or the 
person we love falling down a manhole. But therein lies a problem: 
if we answer, you assume we have the time to talk, otherwise, why 
would we answer, right? Unfortunately, therein lies a paradox, and 
it usually goes something like this: 

“Hey, can I call you back later? Pm in the middle of something 
here.” 

“Sure, I just want to know this one thing. .. .” 

And then you proceed to ask us a question. You know what the 
problem is there? The problem is, you’ve just taken us out of our 
zone. See, when you’re ADHD, “zones” are lifesavers. They allow us 
to work nonstop, they allow us to go from idea to paper to 
computer to implementation, all in a matter of minutes, while it 
would take a “normal” person hours, if not days. 

But if we’re interrupted, we’re screwed, and getting back on 
track becomes a process that often results in our not doing anything 
at all. It’s simply the way it is. We have zones. Happy zones, work 
zones, love zones. Work with us to figure out what our zones are, 
let us alone during our “work” zones, and we’ll be awesome for you 
in every other zone there is. 

. Don’t downplay our sharing. You know what makes someone 
with ADHD truly happy? Sharing. The ability to share with 
someone good or bad news, or even our latest crazy purchase, 
idea, or thought. We buy a new jacket? We’re going to want to 
show it to you. The same thing applies when we have what we 
think is a good idea for you, whether it’s personal or 
professional. When we first get to share the idea with you, you 
know what we don’t want? We don’t want notes. We don’t want 
to know it’s a crappy idea. We don’t want you to tell us why our 
news, purchase, or even life-changing idea is wrong. All we 
want, for the first few minutes, is to be heard. 

If it truly is the stupidest idea you’ve ever heard, feel free to tell 
us—but not right away. Give us an hour. Let us get it out of our 
system, let us enjoy it. Let us have those few seconds where all that 
buildup finally gets released. Let us recover from that afterward. 
Then you can tell us that our idea sucks. Just give us those first few 
minutes. Because if you don’t, over time, we’re going to stop telling 
you things. And even worse, we’re going to find other people to tell. 
And that sucks, because we’d much rather tell you. 

. If it seems strange, it probably is. TO YOU. When one has 
ADHD, one does things that would not seem normal to any 
rational person with a slower brain. Things like running at 3:15 


AM. Things like flying to Asia to write a book. But it’s not that 
we're strange. (Well, not only that we’re strange.) Fact is, we do 
the things we do for a reason. 

I can’t tell you how many people with ADHD manage it by 
exercising super early. Why? Because we know that’s the only time 
we can fit it in, and if we don’t, our days aren’t as good as they 
could be. We get up early to fly somewhere for one meeting that 
could be handled via FaceTime not only because in-person is better, 
but because it’s ten hours round-trip of uninterrupted work time. 
We don’t do certain things because we know that if we do them one 
time, we’ll do them a thousand, because we’ve got ADHD, 
remember? 

Trust us—we know ourselves. And we also know that some of 
the things we do seem crazy. But they work for us. So let us do 
them. Heck, ask to join us every once in a while. You’d be amazed 
what you could learn. 

. Accept that we’re naturally curious. Help guide us as to what 
to be curious about! We love asking questions. We love knowing 
what’s going on. We love talking to people. When you see us at 
the water cooler talking to someone, it doesn’t mean we’re 
blowing off work. When we’re with you on an airplane and 
before the flight we already know everyone on the plane, it 
doesn’t mean we're not interested in you. It just means we’re 
interested in everything. Those with ADHD are surprisingly 
loyal. Don’t think our natural curiosity means we’re looking for 
something better. We’re just feeding our need to know, to learn, 
to explore. 

. When you can, try to help us eliminate choice. The worst 
thing to do to someone with ADHD is say, “Oh, whatever you 
want is fine.” Chances are, it won’t be fine, because the person 
with the faster brain doesn’t think entirely the same way you do. 
If you truly want to give them a choice, make it as limited a 
choice as possible. Instead of saying, “Oh, you pick a restaurant 
for dinner, anything is fine with me,” how about saying “I’m 
good with either pizza or Mexican, why don’t you pick one?” 
Giving us two choices as opposed to an infinite number helps 
rein us in, and you won’t find yourself trying monkey brains 
when all you really wanted was a large pepperoni. 

. Show us that you’ve really heard us. When I get into a heated 
discussion, whether with someone in my personal life or with a 
business associate, it’s imperative that I know they’re truly 
hearing me. Not just “uh-huh-ing” me, but truly hearing me. 


Because if I don’t feel like they’re truly hearing me, I can’t let the 
situation go and move on to the next point. 

When you’re arguing with someone with ADHD, try to make it a 
point to truly listen to them, and show them that you’ve 
comprehended what they’ve said. You certainly don’t have to agree 
with it, but at the very least, let them know you’ve heard them. 
That allows them to move on to the next point. If you’re not 
listening, we can’t do that, and we’ll simply say it again, but louder. 
That never solves anything. 

10. None of what we do is done maliciously or with hurtful 
intent. Sometimes we screw up. And the reason our screwups 
look so bad is because they’re often things that people with 
slower brains wouldn’t screw up. You tell someone with a slower 
brain to take out the trash, they’re going to walk to the trash 
can, grab the bag, and take it to the compactor. Not us. We’ll 
have every intention of taking out the trash, and will probably 
even start walking toward the trash can. But occasionally, 
something will catch our eye, and six hours later, we’re looking 
up Roman sewage canals on Wikipedia. It’s what we go through 
on a daily basis, and despite our best efforts, sometimes we’re 
going to screw up. But know that we’re working on it, trying to 
get better every day, and we’re not doing it to hurt you or make 
things difficult. Truly, we’re not. And please know: We're trying 
to improve. Every single day, we’re trying to improve. For us, 
and equally important, for you. 


Three Ways to Limit the Downsides of ADHD 


The hardest thing to do for most people with ADHD is to admit when 
ADHD gets the best of us. We hate that this wonderful gift we have, 
this amazing brain that runs faster than normal, can screw us big-time 
when we least expect it. There is nothing worse for someone with 
ADHD than failing someone they care about. On the rare occasions 
where ADHD got the best of me and it affected my wife, or worse, my 
daughter, well, I can’t even begin to tell you how truly horrible I felt. 
Like, truly, truly horrible. I wanted to cry. (Many times, lying awake at 
night replaying what I did—or didn’t do—over and over in my head, I 
would cry.) 

When you have ADHD, it’s imperative that you explain to people 
who matter in your life that you’re not making excuses, that you’re not 
blaming your occasional inability to listen on it. I refuse to let ADHD 


define the negatives about me. I desperately try to own my screwups. 
But occasionally, ADHD does get the best of me. By explaining to the 
person I love beforehand that this gift may, on rare occasions, backfire 
in a really bad way, I can lessen the blow, for lack of a better term. 
The key, of course, is to train your brain in such a way that those 
mistakes are less and less frequent. 


1. Stop, look, listen, before you become present with the 
person you’re about to see. Sounds crazy, but when I come 
home, I actually stand outside my apartment door for about five 
minutes in the hallway and actively force myself to relax. I take 
deep breaths. I think of something calming and soothing. I go to 
a happy mental place and actively visualize myself walking in 
calmly, without any stress or excitement. 

See, most people think that if you’re ADHD, you'll be distracted 
and focus on a million things at once right as you walk into your 
home. And sometimes, that’s true. But more often than not, during 
our commute home, we’ve gotten into some kind of hyperfocus 
mode, and now we're entirely thinking about that one thing. So of 
course, when we walk in the door, we want to share it immediately 
and tell you how awesome it is! Unfortunately, that comes at the 
expense of whatever the heck you happened to be doing before we 
got there, whether it was making dinner, working on your own 
stuff, or talking on the phone. Doesn’t matter. We’re home, time to 
share! 

So by taking a few minutes by the door and actively calming 
down, it allows me to leave my zone of focus and come back home, 
back to where the people I love are, back to a different place, a 
place of peace and tranquillity. Breathe and relax before you open 
the door. It truly makes a world of difference. 

2. Ask three questions. One downside to ADHD is that, while 
we're incredibly thoughtful people in the grand scheme of things, 
we often forget to do the most basic of things—for example, ask 
about your loved one’s day. Because we like to share, because we 
like to help, and because we like to “fix things,” we tend to 
forget, on occasion, to ask the basic questions. We might be in 
the middle of planning to propose to you by skydiving into your 
office from space, yet it’s been six months since we asked you 
about your day. 

To counter this, I’ve trained myself to always take a second to 
truly “notice” people, and have three questions ready in my head, 
whether I’m coming home, whether I’m visiting my parents, 


whether I’m meeting a friend for dinner or having a coffee with 
someone new. They don’t have to be deep, pressing questions, and 
they’re usually not. When I first walk in, or meet them, or see them 
at the table, I notice something interesting about them; what they’re 
wearing, what they’re doing on their phone at the time, or anything 
that allows me to step fully into the moment and be as present as 
possible for them. Then I ask a question. It could be about their day, 
or about their family, their job, or anything. I’m not doing this to 
blow smoke, either. I’ve trained myself to ask these questions 
because deep down, in my heart, I truly am interested in what they 
have to say, I’m truly interested in them! It’s just that in the heat of 
the moment (and with ADHD, every moment can be the heat of the 
moment), it’s better to focus on them to begin with. This prevents 
me from starting to talk the second I see them, and never stopping 
until they don’t want anything to do with me anymore. 

3. Find ways to listen and relinquish control, no matter how 
difficult it may be to do so. I was reading “Little Red Riding 
Hood” to my three-year-old daughter a while back, and 
something occurred to me. In almost every fairy tale I’ve ever 
heard, everyone’s destiny hinges on someone’s coming out of the 
blue and performing a bit of derring-do. The hunter shoots the 
wolf, or the prince rescues Snow White, or Shrek kisses 
Fiona. . . . My point is, in fairy tales, it always seems to be 
someone “rescuing” or “taking charge of the situation,” when in 
real life that isn’t always the case. 


A great example of number 3 here would be Jonathan and 
Josephine. Known as “JJ” by their circle of friends (which I suppose is 
still better than “Brangelina”), they’ve been married for about four 
years now. Josephine has ADHD, Jonathan does not. 

According to Jonathan, their marriage is great—except when 
Jonathan needs help with anything. Without fail, it then turns into a 
giant argument. In Jonathan’s words: 


We were cooking dinner together one night, and Jo had told me 
about a certain way to sear a steak—“reverse sear,” she called it. I 
asked her to teach me how to do it. Instead of taking me through 
it step by step, she took the pan, put it on the stove, and started 
heating it up. When I asked her to slow down and show me, she 
got frustrated if I asked the simplest of questions. I couldn’t get a 
word in edgewise, I couldn’t even ask about the thickness of the 
steak, or the heat of the flame. “Oh, Pll just do it” became my cue 


to sit down in the living room and wait for her to call me to 
dinner. 

Of course, when Jo actually looked up from the stove for a 
second and noticed I wasn’t there, she’d come storming into the 
living room, asking why I would ask to cook with her if I was just 
going to walk off and ignore her. It was like she didn’t even 
realize what she was doing that was causing me to leave! 


Jo, of course, has a different take on the situation: “I love that Jon 
wants to cook with me! I went out, bought all the ingredients, and was 
really looking forward to cooking dinner with him, showing him how 
to make my favorite steak, but no matter how I tried to help him with 
the meal, he didn’t seem to want my help. He was going to burn the 
steak if I didn’t get involved, and it was like he was mad at me for 
trying to help! Then the next thing I know, he’s stormed off into the 
living room and is watching TV. It’s like he never wanted to cook with 
me in the first place!” 

Needless to say, two completely different scenarios here. What Jo 
saw as offering Jon help was actually more along the lines of taking 
over. Jon, of course, didn’t feel like he was learning anything, other 
than to stay out of Jo’s way. 

When you have a faster than normal brain, you really and truly do 
want to help. We tend to be magnanimous, we’re often happy to do 
whatever we can to help you with whatever you need. The problem 
lies, however, in the fact that we’re often so hyperaware of what we 
have to do and how to do it that our ADHD causes us to simply take 
over, shutting out the other person, while we’re convinced in our own 
minds that we’re totally doing the right thing—we’re helping! 

Obviously, in a marriage, “taking over” usually isn’t the way to win 
the other’s heart. It’s funny, too—because I totally see myself in Jo’s 
shoes. When I first heard the story, I wanted to rush in to defend Jo. 
“Come on, Jon! She was trying to help you!” But then I remembered 
how my mom stopped asking me for help with her phone, because I 
would take over and do whatever she was asking for help with, instead 
of teaching her how to do it herself. Thus, she never learned. 

Those of us with faster brains rely on having control. Without it, we 
feel like we’re useless. Control grounds us; it allows us to know that 
everything will be okay, because we trust ourselves to make it okay. 

But when someone wants to learn something, or is asking for help 
so they don’t have to keep asking, then taking control isn’t the best 
way to help. Quite the opposite—it’s detrimental, and as we see above, 


can hurt the relationship. 

So sometimes, relinquishing control is quite possibly the best thing 
you can do. The key to doing it is to understand you’re going to do it, 
and understand that nothing bad will come of it. 

Say you’re trying to show someone how to use their new phone. In 
my case, when my mom didn’t immediately understand what to do, I 
took it away from her and did it myself. In my head, I was helping, I 
was preventing us from wasting time, and I was getting things done. In 
her mind, though, I wasn’t helping her, I was taking over. 

So the next time she asked for help, I went in with this attitude in 
my brain: “Peter, you have three hours with your mom today, as you 
get together with your parents for dinner. For good or for bad, you 
have three hours. So instead of getting frustrated when she does 
something wrong, just show her once, then watch her, and see if she 
makes a mistake. If she does, let her ask you.” As soon as I took time out 
of the equation, life got much calmer for me. I didn’t need to worry 
about getting her phone set up, because I knew I was there for three 
hours, regardless. I was able to breathe and watch. Was it still 
irritating that she didn’t get it the first time? Of course. But by the time 
I left, she knew what to do and was more confident in how to do it 
than she’d ever been before. 

I had a computer data consultant on the podcast once, John 
Sonmez. He gave me a great tip that I use to this day: make a weekly 
contract with yourself that can’t be renegotiated for a week. In other 
words, if you’re afraid you’re going to do something you don’t want to 
do (or not do something you should be doing), make a contract that 
you can’t renegotiate for one week. 

Example: If I know I need to do two ten-mile runs this week for an 
upcoming race, and I know the only time to do them is Tuesday and 
Friday mornings, I’ll make a contract with myself on Sunday that says 
Pll get a ten-miler done on Tuesday morning, and again on Friday 
morning. When the alarm goes off way before sunrise, I can’t shut it 
off and go back to bed, because I’m not allowed to renegotiate my 
contract until next Sunday. Sounds simple, sure. But there’s something 
about knowing you have that contract with yourself (at least for me) 
that keeps me going and prevents me from doing the thing I’m not 
supposed to be doing, whether it’s going back to sleep or grabbing my 
mom’s phone out of frustration. 


ADHD/Ph.D. 


Someone else who thinks this way as well is a lovely young woman 
named Rachel Cotton. I had Rachel on the podcast awhile back, and it 
was such an amazing show for a multitude of reasons, the least of 
which is because she talks faster than I do. That’s nothing short of a 
miracle. After the podcast interview was over, Rachel and I kept in 
touch, and I was constantly amazed by almost everything she said 
during our conversations. She is a prime example of doing what’s 
needed to turn a disability into a pure advantage. 

What fascinates me about Rachel, though, is that she’s been able to 
turn her ADHD into her superpower, allowing her to work on her 
Ph.D.! I’m not even kidding—she’s a Ph.D. candidate in immunology at 
Harvard (Harvard!) and she uses her ADHD to help her do everything 
from study to write ridiculously long articles in medical journals. She 
tried to tell me what she does, but it flew over my head in about two 
seconds. I was so impressed with Rachel, in fact, that I asked her to 
document her story for me, so that I could include it in this chapter. 
Fortunately for both you and me, she agreed to do just that. So here’s 
Rachel “The ADHD Ph.D.” Cotton’s story, direct from her laboratory at 
Harvard University. 
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SQUIRREL!: If you’re a parent of a child with ADHD, do NOT skip this 
next part! 


RACHEL’S STORY 


Being a scientist with a faster than normal brain became pretty 
awesome once I figured out a few life rules to keep me on track. I 
know my limits. I eliminate choice. I write stuff down all the time. I 
keep in touch with my mentors and mentees. I clarify expectations. I 
remind myself as much as I can about what I value and what I know 
I’m good at to combat my negative self-talk. Idea generation, 
hyperfocus, and the entrepreneurial mind-set, coupled with my ADHD, 
make me a better scientist. 

In the second year of my Ph.D. program, at age twenty-four, I saw a 
new and incredibly perceptive primary care physician. When I 
mentioned my then 4 x 200 mg caffeine pill per day routine, he was 
the first one to ask why. I talked about discovering caffeine in high 
school, how it made me feel clearer and more communicative. Without 


missing a beat, he said, “I think you have been self-medicating ADHD.” 
I was surprised, because I’m not classically hyperactive. However, I 
had known for a long time that I was a little bit . . . “atypical.” I didn’t 
have a name for it, but it was, and still very much is, a big part of my 
identity. 

I talk and walk insanely fast. I have obsessive-compulsive 
tendencies. I am organized to a fault and am a little bit of a 
competitive adrenaline junkie. Yet I have been called a “space case” or 
“space cadet” and frequently get “Earth to Rachel” or “nerd alert” for 
zoning out from my surroundings or getting lost in a book. (Sound 
familiar?) I lock my keys in the car all the time—AAA even billed me 
extra one year for too many lockout calls. I almost set the house on fire 
by getting excited about an e-mail and forgetting the toaster oven. I 
have a hard time interpreting conversational nuances and group 
dynamics. My mind moves faster than my mouth, so I revise sentences 
as I’m saying them, frequently mumbling or speaking too softly for 
some to hear. My thesis adviser aptly calls me “a nervous 
conversationalist.” I am my own worst critic. 

I had absolutely no idea that these behaviors were consistent with 
ADHD. I figured they were just personality quirks that make me, me. 

(Note from Peter: How many of us have made that same assumption? 
“It’s just who I am, it’s what I do.” Story of my life!) 

Key experiences in adolescence gave me the confidence to unlock 
my faster than normal brain: 

I tested well, school came easily to me until college, and I was only 
labeled ADHD as an adult. 

But for as much positive feedback and attention I received for being 
“smart,” I still struggle to this day with self-doubt. I was constantly in 
some sport or activity after school. Literally falling on my ass—or my 
head (cheerleading and gymnastics)—-smacking the water from three 
meters up (diving), or just never being good enough (ballet) taught me 
how to fail and get back up. 

I started to notice in high school that my work habits, learning 
style, and communication style were just different from those of my 
friends and classmates. At fifteen, I discovered energy drinks, which 
seemed to do more for me than they did for my friends. I spoke more 
clearly and was more confident. Communication was just easier. I 
figured out that my peak productivity is roughly between 3:00 am. and 
6:00 a.m. I started pulling one all-nighter a week and modified my sleep 
schedule to hit that window. The Academy of Our Lady of Peace, my 
all-girls high school, was academically rigorous, but I was the only one 
I knew who had that schedule. I graduated in the top five in my class 


and was captain of the varsity cheerleading team. I say it that way to 
point out the juxtaposition. In reality, I felt just as everyone else does 
—socially awkward—as if life were about to implode at any second. 

I loved my biology classes and landed a summer research internship 
at the La Jolla Institute for Allergy and Immunology—it changed my 
life even more than discovering caffeine did. The goal of biomedical 
research is to create new knowledge that may inform new therapies for 
disease; a sharp contrast to the memorize-regurgitate-repeat cycle of 
high school. I was seventeen, but I’ve been doing immunology research 
ever since and it has yet to get boring! I feel extremely lucky to have 
found something early on that I enjoy, that someone will pay me to do, 
and that I am good at because of my faster than normal brain. 
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SQUIRREL!: If you find something to do for a living that you love, it won’t 
bore you. Those with ADHD excel at things that don’t bore us much more 
than the things that don’t excite us. 


Rule One: Good Judgment Comes from Experience, and Experience 
Comes from Bad Judgment 


Life Hacks: Doing Stuff I Hate Doing, Keeping a Notebook, 
Elimination of Choice 


Having a faster than normal brain means that I have an addictive 
personality, and that I push myself to the edge of incompetence, 
failure, or injury. For example, when biking up a hill, I hate needing to 
shift into the lowest gear, or worse, getting off and walking the bike, 
because both feel like admitting defeat. Instead, I push myself until I 
vomit, because then my willpower defeated my gut, instead of the hill 
defeating my willpower. For all of us with ADHD, being aware of our 
limits is an exercise in self-preservation, but finding them comes only 
from experience. What better time or place to test your limits than 
college, right? 

My first semester at Notre Dame was the first time I was not the 
best in the classroom. Nearly 80 percent of the freshman class, myself 
included, was in the top 5 percent of their high school and earned one 
or more varsity letters. I took the required large lecture courses in 
general biology, general and organic chemistry, and calculus. I had 


never been in a large lecture before, let alone with people who were 
by the numbers like me. I would zone out almost immediately on my 
phone or laptop. My grades were bimodal—B’s and C’s in large lecture 
courses, A’s in small seminars and lab sections. 

I never suspected ADHD. I started to think that others were just 
naturally smarter than me, or were more motivated than me, or could 
study more effectively than I ever could. I had made it through school 
to this point with no study skills whatsoever and on brainpower alone. 
I simply chose not to compete; instead I found my lower limit of work 
to still do okay. It made me feel better, strangely, that if I wasn’t trying 
as hard as everyone else, or didn’t care as much as someone else, then 
was I really “less-than”? Or was I a genius for getting by with less 
work to free up time and energy for something else? 
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SQUIRREL PRO TIP: For large lecture courses, be that person who sits in 
front. It makes everyone else disappear, and makes you accountable for 
paying attention because the professor can actually see you. 


Life Hack #1: For doing things you don’t want to do, listen to an 
album or song you like on repeat. It keeps me in work mode. The 
anxiety of a deadline and pressure of time is almost as good as caffeine 
or Adderall (which I surprisingly never tried in college). I would put 
off my exam prep until one or two days before, and then stay up all 
night until the morning exam. I saw it this way: I only have until 7:45 
A.M. to learn as much as I can, but after 9:30 a.m. Pm done. I found my 
lower limit of sleep after having four exams in four days during a 
midterm week as a freshman. To study, I would write and rewrite my 
notes several times, or listen to recorded lectures while on the 
elliptical. Simply reading my notes or a textbook just wouldn’t stick. I 
mark up pages as I read. I chew gum. Caffeine pills also help to keep 
me “on.” Many large lecture courses are required, but I avoided them 
as much as I could. I opted for additional elective courses or graduate 
biology courses, where I got to know the professor and no one actually 
cared about their final grade. 

Life Hack #2: Always keep a notebook with you. My mind moves 
really quickly through thoughts and ideas. If I don’t write it down, it’s 
gone. For most days I also use this notebook to write out my schedule 
by the hour or block. Making a list and checking off an item is itself 


rewarding. Committing to a written schedule eliminates the choice of 
what to prioritize or do next in the middle of the day. The “what 
now?” question slows me down. I keep the calendar app on my 
computer set to month view so I can see things at a glance that are 
farther out. The sticky-note app on my desktop has become a 
collection of notes and lists that are long running. 

Life Hack #3: Simplify and eliminate choices. I wore a uniform in 
school from age five to age eighteen. Now, if I don’t already have my 
outfit picked out in my head while I’m in the shower, deciding what to 
wear will add twenty minutes to my morning. If I find a piece of 
clothing I like, PII buy it in multiple colors. In college, getting kicked 
out of the dorms during the holiday breaks and every summer 
provided regular opportunities to organize and eliminate things from 
my life. All of my stuff had to fit in a small storage unit or my little 
two-door Ford Focus hatchback. I tried to resist the urge to take that 
free T-shirt, or that free pizza (because I don’t really want to eat it, but 
I will anyway for the sake of completing a task). For clothing or 
things, I would ask myself—if I lost this in a fire, would I miss it? 
Does this make me feel good when I put it on? When was the last time 
I used/wore this? If I wanted to just pick up and leave tomorrow, 
would I take this thing, or resent having to make a decision about it? I 
understand the urge to hold on to things, but I also understand the 
frustration of being weighed down with stuff. 

My natural state is a “See Food” diet. If I see it, IIl eat it, but Pll 
hate myself. I cannot keep snack food in the house. My being 
vegetarian has mostly to do with elimination of choice. I’ve stuck with 
it since high school. I can quickly distill a menu or a dining hall of 
overwhelming choices down to a few things, and I have a reason to say 
no. That’s not to say I’m the healthiest. For almost a whole summer 
when doing immunology research at the National Institutes of Health, I 
survived mostly on ramen noodles and peanut butter (not together, 
that’s gross). Caffeine is an appetite suppressant, so I sometimes forgot 
to eat. I learned my lower limit for nutrient intake when I got 
mononucleosis after that summer. 


Rule Two: Idea Generation and Hyperfocus—lIf It Doesn’t Challenge 
You, It Won’t Change You 


Life Hacks: Manage Yourself and Manage Up; Lean on Mentors and 
Mentees 


Hyperfocus is a common but little-known asset of ADHD. As the name 
implies, it is the ability to focus intensely on something for hours or 
days at a time. Others might describe this feeling as being in work 
mode or a state of flow. 

Having never taken an immunology class, I spent a ton of time 
reading immunology journals on my own to try to figure things out. 
Hyperfocus was my superpower here. I didn’t call it hyperfocus then, 
but rather “circling the literature search drain” or “going in the hole.” 
One Thanksgiving, I stayed at Notre Dame and spent three days 
reading about alternatively activated macrophages and Th17 cells. 
Nerd alert, right? One idea would lead to the next and the next and 
sometimes two or three days would have gone by before I could bring 
myself out of it. The only way that really worked was to write up 
something of an analysis to organize my thoughts. Though not 
intentional, this was great practice in scientific writing for when I 
would later publish my own work. Now in my graduate program, I 
frequently receive positive feedback on my scientific writing. I 
absolutely attribute that to my hyperfocus immunology binges. 

Life Hack #4: Manage yourself, then manage up. As a scientist who 
is faster than normal, something I’m great at is coming up with 
different ideas about how the immune system might work. Designing, 
doing, and optimizing experimental systems to test those ideas takes 
some time, and is also something I think I do well. The most useful 
book I’ve read on management has been It’s Okay to Manage Your Boss 
by Bruce Tulgan. As I learn more in immunology, do more 
experiments, and become more independent, what I need from my 
mentors and what they need from me changes. In science, perhaps 
more so than in the business world Tulgan describes, a perceived 
problem of micromanagement is actually a reaction to 
“undermanagement”: a deficit in communicating clear goals, 
deadlines, and expectations. Science is full of people who are self- 
critical, value their intellectual space, and decide that their hypothesis 
and way of testing that hypothesis has enough merit to warrant doing 
it. Combine that with an environment in which personal eccentricities 
are not just the norm but glamorized, and where there are little to no 
workplace rules because no one likes rules, and we’ve got a system in 
which giving and receiving feedback and clarifying expectations can 
quickly devolve into a communication blunder. 


Rule Three: The “Aha” Moment for an Imposter 


Life Hack: Take Ownership of Your Narrative and Repeat It Often 


I distinctly remember a run the weekend after I was invited to join the 
Harvard Immunology Program. It was the middle of winter in South 
Bend, a sunny (rare) 20-degree (not so rare) day after the polar vortex 
dumped two feet of snow on us. The whole 10K with the latest Lady 
Gaga song set to repeat, all I could think was, “THIS. IS NOT. MY 
LIFE.” Harvard simply did not fit in with how I viewed myself and how 
I thought others saw me. 

Harvard was the only Ph.D. program I applied to where I didn’t 
already know any of the faculty members. Before my interview, I 
expected to hate the place for being stuck-up, cutthroat, and 
competitive. That couldn’t have been further from the truth, as 
Harvard Immunology is a wonderful community where the students 
are supported and no one really takes himself or herself too seriously. 
The most common questions I was asked were, “Are you normal? What 
do you do for fun?” The student who interviewed me, now my 
roommate and among my best friends, said she was expecting a robot 
after reading my application. One of the professors did, too, then said, 
“Well . . . you don’t not match your application.” 

I felt a bit lost at Harvard for over a year. My expectations for 
myself skyrocketed. Every time someone said, “You must love being at 
Harvard, you totally belong there,” I shrank smaller and smaller. I was 
admittedly a total positive feedback whore at Notre Dame, but any 
compliments on my work at Harvard made me doubt myself more. 
“She’s just saying that to be nice,” or “He’s just pandering to me,” I 
would think. I downplayed the positives and searched for implicit 
criticisms to validate how I felt about myself. 

Imposter syndrome, coined by Dr. Pauline Clance and Dr. Suzanne 
Imes in 1978, describes high-achieving individuals who struggle to 
recognize their own accomplishments, as if they were fraudulent. 
Imposter syndrome and ADHD go hand in hand, especially for high- 
achieving women. This was certainly the case for me. Imposter 
syndrome is epidemic at places like Harvard, so much so that new 
graduate students get e-mail blasts about it. Everyone with imposter 
syndrome is terrified of being found out as the fraud they believe 
themselves to be. 

Life Hack #5: Take ownership of your narrative and repeat it often. 

Dr. Amy Cuddy, an associate professor at Harvard Business School 
and author of Presence, tackles imposter syndrome head-on. Well 
known for her TED talk on power posing, she investigates ways to 
boost one’s presence and personal power. Imposter syndrome or not, 


self-doubt and the challenge to be present are very real for many of us 
with a faster than normal brain. One topic Cuddy discusses is self- 
affirmation. For example, to get ready for a presentation or 
performance or big game, some of us might talk ourselves up, 
repeating, “I’m confident,” “I’m strong,” or “I’m awesome” in a mirror. 
However, this can actually be more detrimental than doing nothing if 
we do not believe those things about ourselves. Instead, individuals 
who repeat a simple narrative affirming their core values and the 
abilities central to their “authentic best self” can go into a situation 
more grounded and less easily shaken by distraction or criticism. 

Those of us who are faster than normal constantly seek the thrill of 
a new challenge. We’re always moving among new projects and 
experiencing new people, places, and things. We crave it. The 
fundamental need of our faster than normal brains to dive headfirst 
into the unfamiliar, to make ourselves a little uncomfortable, to push 
ourselves, is exactly how I have been able to find the life hacks that 
work or don’t work for me. I find and note my limits. I eliminate 
choice. I write everything down. I keep in touch with my mentors and 
mentees. I listen to a song on repeat to help me focus. I remind myself 
as much as I can about what I value and what I know I’m good at to 
combat negative self-talk. Now I’m supposed to say here that as I 
reflect on my life, my set of rules and brain hacks have been and will 
continue to be critical to my success, but that is an oversimplification. 
The truth is, I’m still learning. Every new experience brings with it 
some new challenge and perspective with which to uncover another 
brain hack for my arsenal. 

For example, nearly all of the other scientists in my Ph.D. thesis lab 
are early morning people, and we have open-concept desk space. This 
was frustrating at first. My peak productive early morning hours, when 
I would normally have the lab to myself, are not so productive when 
everyone else comes in early, too! So I shift my sleep and work 
schedule to be later in, later out, and still get to feel like queen of the 
lab. I’ve also found other spaces on my floor for thinking, writing, or 
analyzing data with fewer distractions. I’m now better able to identify 
spaces that maximize or minimize my productivity. 

Not every hack works in every new environment I throw myself 
into, and that’s okay. I know I have the tools to figure out what will 
work. At the end of the day, my ability to generate ideas, hyperfocus, 
and have an entrepreneurial mind-set with ADHD are my biggest 
assets. My being faster than normal isn’t going to change, and for that, 
I’m truly thankful. You should be, too. 


Huge, huge thanks to Rachel Cotton for showing us what it’s like for a 
student who’s aware of her ADHD and uses it to her advantage. How I 
wish I had that knowledge in high school and college. But although I 
didn’t, I can do the next best thing—I can share it with you now. 

Still with me? We’ve got one more chapter to go. Go take a break, 
get in a workout, and let’s finish strong with the last chapter coming 
up. 

As always, thanks for reading! Want to chat more? Follow me on 
Facebook—facebook.com/petershankman—and let’s keep the 
conversation going! 


Chapter Seven 


Wrapping It All Up: What We Can Take 
Away from... Wait... What Were We 
Talking About, Again? 


“A waterfall begins with a single drop of water.” 
—Some philosopher, long dead 


S. HERE WE are. You’ve made it to the final chapter in the book. For 


people like us, that’s something to be celebrated. Congratulations! 
So... now what? 

In a perfect world, you'd finish this chapter, put the book down, 
walk outside, and simply start being more awesome than you’ve ever 
been in your life. Everything would fall into place for you, you’d 
totally understand how ADHD can be a gift, and you’d use all the 
skills, tricks, tips, and hacks you’ve been taught here to go and rock 
your world. Easy, right? 

Except it’s totally not, and we all know it. Things take time. Nothing 
happens overnight, nothing good happens without a lot of hard work, 
and nothing great comes just by wishing for it. Learning to use your 
superpower is going to take time, effort, and hard work. But I promise 
you: it’s completely doable. 

If there are any children of the eighties here you’ll remember a 
wonderful TV show called The Greatest American Hero, starring William 
Katt as a schoolteacher who finds a superhero suit left for him by an 
alien, but upon trying it out, loses the instructions and has to spend the 
entire series learning by, essentially, screwing up. He could fly, but he 
never mastered the landing and would always crash into the bad guy 
he was chasing, or into a wall. He could be invisible, but never at the 
right time. So he became the Greatest American Hero by trial and 
error. A lot of error, as it were. 


I realize now, much later in life, why I loved that show so much. 
The Greatest American Hero and I had a lot in common—we had these 
special gifts and talents, we knew they were there, and we knew they 
could allow us to do great, great things. But we had absolutely no idea 
how to bring them out. We had no rule book, no step-by-step 
instruction guide. We had no choice but to learn as we went along. 
When we got it right, we’d try to remember exactly what we did, so we 
could do it again. More often than not, however, it would take us 
several tries before we were able to get it right, and even when we did, 
we’d constantly have to adapt, change, and mix things up, always 
looking for that perfect way of being, living, and existing better than 
others. 

That’s ADHD in a nutshell. That, my friends, is being faster than 
normal. Are we screwups? Absolutely. Are we disasters? Yes, but we’re 
beautiful disasters. And you know what? Pd much rather be a beautiful 
disaster any day of the week than an average, boring, plain, and 
regular part of the masses. 

Are normal, everyday problems compounded by the fact that our 
brains are going 120 miles an hour, thirty-seven hours a day? Of 
course they are. And can that cause us a ton more drama than slower 
people? Absolutely. But . . . when we figure out the solutions to those 
problems that work for us, we’re then presented with this massive 
straight stretch of highway with no curves, bumps, or potholes in sight, 
and we can let the true power of our faster than normal brains come 
out and shine. Once we learn how to find that straight stretch of 
highway, we can outsmart, outthink, and outmaneuver the masses 
every second of the day. And that . . . well, that’s where it gets really, 
really fun. 
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SQUIRREL!: Embrace your differences. Know that what makes you 
different is what makes you great. Embrace it, wrap yourself in it like 
armor. Use it to your advantage every step of your way. OWN IT. Once 
you do that, you'll realize that your biggest weakness has been your 
greatest gift all along, and you'll be able to truly utilize all of your 
wonderful speed. Once you do this, no one will be able to use your 
differences against you ever again. 


Know Yourself to Hack Your Life 


Other cool things are going to happen as you start to put the tools in 
this book into daily practice. You’re going to come to understand 
yourself better than you ever thought possible. I have absolutely no 
doubt that I understand myself better than any of my friends 
understand themselves. This is without question one of the key reasons 
for my success. I know what makes me tick, I know what sets me off. I 
know what puts me into a great mood, I know how to get there, and 
how to keep it there. I also know what can destroy me, and because of 
that, I’m well aware of how to avoid it. 

There’s a line in the original version of the movie Wall Street where 
Gordon Gekko says to Bud Fox, “Never get emotional about stock.” 
The same can be said for about 99 percent of our lives. When you 
come to know yourself better, you can figure out which responses are 
emotional, and how to control them. 

For example, when someone is pissed off and taking it out on me, 
my initial reaction used to be to fight back, argue, and win. Turns out, 
it’s so much more beneficial to figure out why they’re angry and help 
them solve their problem. If you learn about yourself, you can project 
forward into the future, and leave the present moment for a second. 
Instead of thinking about the fight you’re currently having, you can 
focus on what it might be like in the future if you’re able to help the 
person with whom you're arguing. That knowledge can keep you calm 
and get you through the situation. It sounds crazy, but it really, really 
works. Remember these lines from a favorite movie of those who are 
faster than normal, Limitless? (For those who haven’t seen it, the lead 
character takes a pill that lets him use all 100 percent of his brain at 
once. This is the first conversation he has once he “wakes up” his 
brain. And see the movie. Trust me.) 


You don’t like me, and I don’t blame you—you see a schlumpy, 
energy-sucking, defeated sack of shit sponging off your husband. 
You're hoping I'll blow my brains out. But my existence shouldn’t 
make you this upset. What is it? Is something wrong at law 
school? 

If yow’re writing a paper, that’s not the book Pd use. Cal 
Berkeley has her oral history. ld start there. Her son is still alive. 
You could Google him. Sons of famous people always want to dish 
dirt about their parents. You’d get something no one else has, and 
you’d’ve gone the extra mile, a nice little apple for the professor. 


At this point in the movie, the woman who hated our hero is now 
smiling, and of course, five minutes later, they’re sleeping together. 

Now, I’m not necessarily saying you’ll wind up sleeping with the 
person with whom you're currently arguing, but I am saying that by 
learning what sets you off, and how to manage those triggers, by 
understanding what good can come from not letting yourself get set 
off, you can truly lead a happier, better life. 

It’s not just arguments, it’s everything in your life. As you come to 
better understand your faster brain, you'll have a better grasp of what 
truly makes you perform at your most optimal levels. For me, that’s 
working out super early and starting my day with the endorphins that 
provides. For you, it might be that, or maybe some kind of variation on 
that. I don’t expect everyone who reads this book to immediately start 
doing 4:00 a.m. workouts or start jumping out of perfectly good 
airplanes for fun. But understanding what makes you function at your 
best is hugely important, and one of the top takeaways from the time 
you’ve spent reading this book. 

Something important to realize: the tips I give in this book aren’t 
designed to be copied and followed exactly as written. It’s pretty 
obvious that not everything I do will work for everyone, just like not 
everything others do will work for me. Rather, the goal of this book is 
to get you to think differently about yourself and your world, and to 
understand how certain things can affect you, both positively and 
negatively, and what you can do to either increase or decrease those 
effects. If ’ve done that, I consider writing this book worth it. 

Not everyone is as...um... extreme as I am. I know this. But I 
also know that when you’ve got ADHD, you want to find things that do 
work for you, and there’s probably a connection between what works 
for me and what works for you. It might be muted by 50 percent, but 
it’s still there. 
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SQUIRREL!: Did you happen to notice that everything we’ve talked about 
in this book would also work perfectly for those without ADHD, who are 
just looking to run their lives a little bit better? Now’s the perfect time to 
start putting together a list of those people who could benefit from 
reading this book, who may not have brains as fast as ours. Maybe they 
need a push to get themselves organized, or perhaps they need some help 
trying to figure out how to work with, love, or simply live with someone 
with ADHD. Perhaps they just want three hours back from each of their 


days. Whatever the reason, I’d be willing to bet that there are countless 
people who don’t have the gifts we have who could get some benefit out 
of peeking into our world. Why not share with them? 


A Note for Parents 


When I was growing up, they didn’t have a name for what I had. As I 
mentioned earlier, it was essentially “sit down, you’re disrupting the 
class” disease. I knew I was different, but I never thought I was 
“broken.” In school, I never thought I had any kind of “condition,” 
other than the innate ability to get in trouble more frequently than my 
fellow students. Because I wasn’t diagnosed, my parents never thought 
of putting me on any kind of medication. I had to simply “do better.” 

That line of thinking was both a gift and a curse. While I often 
found myself on the receiving end of a grounding due to my acting out 
in school, I had no choice but to learn how to do things differently and 
better—in other words, I had to learn how to not screw up. 

I can tell you with no uncertainty that a child gifted with ADHD 
isn’t broken, bungled, or botched. He or she has a unique opportunity 
to see the world just a little bit differently, and let me tell you—in a 
world where most everything is the same, and the 2.7-second sound 
bites of information we’re offered on a daily basis are enough to satiate 
most of the masses, seeing the world a little bit differently is a 
huge, huge advantage. I know it doesn’t look like it to your child, 
who is dealing with the whole “OMG, I’m different, and that’s wrong” 
mentality of being a child who isn’t like everyone else, but trust me— 
it’s the best thing that could possibly happen to them. 

Different is good. To quote 99-percent correctly from Wall Street 
again, “Different clarifies, cuts through, and captures the essence of the 
evolutionary spirit. Different, in all of its forms; different for life, for 
money, for love, knowledge has marked the upward surge of mankind, 
and different, you mark my words, will save us all.” 

Obviously, I’m not talking about greed and the fictitious Teldar 
Paper, but the words fit. Different has pushed us. Different has allowed 
us to grow, to live, to prosper, and to be happy. Or, let me put it 
another way, this time from an Apple Computer commercial: 


Here’s to the crazy ones. The misfits. The rebels. The 
troublemakers. The round pegs in the square holes. The ones who 
see things differently. Because the people who are crazy enough to 


think they can change the world are the ones who do. 


I’m paraphrasing the whole quote here, but you get the idea. So 
where does that leave you, when you have a child crying about being 
labeled different? It’s up to us to explain that different is better, and 
there’s absolutely nothing wrong with them. I’m fortunate that my 
parents did that for me. It took a whole lot of years, but Iam who I am 
because of them, and because they never let me see myself as broken. 
PLEASE BELIEVE ME: YOUR CHILDREN ARE NOT BROKEN. THEY 
ARE FASTER THAN NORMAL. AND WHEN THEY LEARN TO TREAT 
THEMSELVES WITH THE RESPECT THAT THEY DESERVE, ALL THE 
AWESOME POWER OF THEIR ADHD WILL BE THEIRS FOR THE 
TAKING. 

Pll tell you, I wish I knew some of the things I’ve learned from 
parents I’ve spoken to who have heard the podcast when I was a kid. 
For example: 


I have my child make an “action sheet” as soon as she gets home 
from school. It contains the top three things she learned in school 
that day, and what she needs to do with them (file them, study 
more for a test, do homework on them, etc.). This action sheet lets 
her feel focused and not overwhelmed, and allows her to go into 
her homework feeling in control. Plus, it acts as sort of a 
scheduler for her, giving her an idea of what’s next on her agenda. 


My eleven-year-old was prone to acting first and thinking later. 
I’ve been working with him daily on what you mentioned on the 
podcast, “thinking ten seconds into the future.” Instead of 
punishing him when he gets angry and acts out, we discuss ways 
that next time, he can imagine what will happen based on the 
actions he takes. I’m truly seeing a difference in his behavior both 
at school and at home. 


There’s no one “right answer” here, and no one right path for 
everyone. But I’m also here to tell you that ADHD isn’t the end of your 
child’s world. Looked at a certain way, it’s actually the beginning. 

So right now, it’s 4:41 p.m. New York City time, but Pm on yet 
another flight to Tokyo, this time to speak at a mobile congress. But 
here’s an interesting thing—I took a break from writing to jump online 
for a second, and found out that there was just a major earthquake in 
Japan. As I look around the cabin on this plane, I realize that I’m the 


only one, out of sixty-four people in business class, who knows this— 
because I’m the only one awake and working. That, in a weird way, is 
a prime example of the power of ADHD. 

I obviously can’t do anything with this information at this time; Pm 
on a plane with nowhere to go. But the bigger picture is fascinating: 
those like me feed off the energy of information. We are more adept at 
knowing what to do with it than the slower ones. We know what 
matters, and we can assimilate that which does, while instantly 
dismissing that which doesn’t. That’s a massive gift that comes with 
the awesome responsibility of having a faster brain. 

I’ve spent the past sixty thousand or so words explaining how I 
believe ADHD to be a gift, and how my life is infinitely better since I 
learned how to embrace my ADHD and manage my life to get the most 
out of it. Ive tried to offer you the tools and rules that I use every day, 
in the hopes that I could help you make just a little more sense out of 
how our brains work. I hope I’ve done that. 

Pll leave you with a story... . 

When I was twelve years old, my grandfather (my dad’s dad) passed 
away. In the Jewish religion, when a parent passes away, the child is 
supposed to say a prayer called the Kaddish, every day for a year. The 
problem is, to do that, the parent needs to be part of a minyan, a 
gathering of at least ten Jewish men. 

At one point during the year, our family went down to Florida via 
Amtrak. I have no idea why. It’s not something I’d ever recommend. 
But anyway, we did it. As the day drew to a close, my dad remarked 
that this was the first day he wouldn’t be able to say Kaddish since his 
father had passed away. He made this remark to my mom and me in 
an offhand way and went back to reading a magazine. 

I didn’t hear it as an offhand remark, however. I heard it as a 
challenge. I left my seat and walked to the first car of the train. I then 
proceeded to walk the entire length of the train, asking every adult 
male if they were Jewish. If they said they were, I asked them to 
follow me back to where my dad was sitting. 

Sure enough, about twenty minutes after I left my seat, I appeared 
in front of my father leading ten men, like a Jewish Pied Piper. My dad 
was able to say the prayer for his father. 

My dad proceeded to tell this story over and over for years and 
years to anyone who would listen. You could see the pride spilling out 
of his eyes every time he told it. 

I, on the other hand, truly couldn’t understand why he was making 
such a big deal about this. In my head, he had a situation that needed 
rectifying, so I tried my best to rectify it. That’s all! In my head, it 


never occurred to me that walking the length of a passenger train 
asking people if they’re Jewish would be weird or wrong. I just did it, 
because it needed to get done. 

In a way, having ADHD is a lot like the story of the Fisher King, one 
of my all-time favorites. It begins with the king as a boy, having to 
spend the night alone in the forest to prove his courage so he can 
become king. While he’s spending the night alone, he’s visited by a 
sacred vision. Out of the fire appears the Holy Grail, symbol of God’s 
divine grace. And a voice said to the boy, “You shall be keeper of the 
Grail so that it may heal the hearts of men.” But the boy was blinded 
by greater visions of a life filled with power and glory and beauty. 

And in this state of radical amazement he felt for a brief moment 
not like a boy, but invincible, like God, so he reached into the fire to 
take the Grail, but the Grail vanished, leaving him with his hand in the 
fire, terribly burned. 

As this boy grew older, his wound grew deeper until one day, life 
for him lost its reason. He had no faith in any man, not even himself. 
He began to die. 

One day a fool wandered into the castle and found the king alone. 
And being a fool, he was simpleminded; he didn’t see a king. He saw 
only a man alone and in pain. And he asked the king, “What ails you, 
friend?” 

The king replied, “I’m thirsty. I need some water to cool my throat.” 

The fool took a cup from beside his bed, filled it with water and 
handed it to the king. As the king began to drink, he realized his 
wound was healed. He looked in his hands and there was the Holy 
Grail, that which he had sought all his life. And he turned to the fool 
and said with amazement, “How can you find that which my brightest 
and bravest could not?” 

And the fool replied, “I don’t know. I only knew that you were 
thirsty.” 

We see things others don’t. We process things differently, usually 
with better results. We understand what it’s like to be made to feel 
different, and we work to find happiness everywhere in the world in 
the hope that other people don’t have to go through what we went 
through. 

Are we fools? Not at all. We’re faster than normal, just doing our 
thing, waiting for the rest of the world to catch up. And me? I wouldn’t 
want it any other way. 

Thanks for reading, my friends. I encourage you to reach out 
anytime—peter@shankman.com—I welcome the opportunity to talk 
with you. I have an interactive course that I encourage you to explore, 


as well—you can find that at www .ftncourse.com. I’m 
@petershankman on all of the socials, and I invite you to connect with 
me. 

I hope [’ve been useful to you. I hope you have a renewed sense of 
who you are, and all the amazing things of which you’re capable. I 
hope you go out and have fun with life, and embrace the special gifts 
we’ve been fortunate enough to receive. 

I hope you stand proudly and announce to the world that you are, 
one hundred percent, faster than normal. 

Thank you for reading. 
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